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Rag-picker's Song 


From Charpentier’s Opera Louise 
Translated by Katharine Anthony 


A father seeks his daughter 
She was all the child he had 
But a girl 
In the city . 
Is a needle 


In a field of wheat! 


Why seek, 
And be insistent ? 
The big town 

Is in need of our girls. 
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THE PITH OFT 


THE Webb-Kenyon bill to prohibit the ship- 

ment of liquor in interstate commerce into 
states whose laws forbid its sale has been passed 
over the President’s veto by both the United 
States House of Representatives and the Senate. 


THE last of the cases growing out of the Law- 

rence strike of a year ago have been nolle 
prossed by District Attorney Henry C. Atwill 
who prosecuted the murder charges against Et- 
tor and Giovannitti. Among the cases which 
were discontinued were those charging William 
D. Haywood, William E. Trautman,. William 
Yates, treasurer of the strike defense fund, and 
Joseph J. Ettor with a conspiracy to intimidate 
the workers in the various mills. 


HE war on vice is a fight to .the finish,” 

writes Graham Taylor; and in this issue 
of Tue Survey important developments of the 
warfare are set forth: the Supreme Court’s up- 
holding of the White Slave Law; the range of 
prosecutions under that law; the exposures of 
police graft in New York; the report of the 
Portland Vice Commission, the work of the 
Pittsburgh Morals Commission; and the work 
of the Bureau of Hygiene. Pp. 799 and 809. 


U NDER the caption Post Graduates of the 
- Hired Man, R. R. Reeder, educator and 
orphanage superintendent, shows how the. prob- 
lem of the sexes is not only a municipal but a 


household problem. P. 816. 


THE twelve-hour day of the dye houses is one 

of the little known phases of the Paterson 
silk mill strike. ‘Dyeing’ is carried on continu- 
ously and the workers want the twenty-tour 
hours split up into three shifts. 


THE two months’ strike in the garment trade 

in New York is over. In men’s wear the 
organized employers have held their ground 
against bargaining with the workers. In women’s 
wear, protocols have been signed between em- 
ployers’ organizations and the shirt waist makers, 
the kimono makers, and the white goods work- 
ers. Developments under the two regimes will 
be watched with interest. P. 804. 


THE struggle between two opposing theories 

of Socialist tactics in America has passed 
its first stage. The count of the ballots shows 
that William D. Haywood has been recalled from 
the National Executive Committee of the Social- 
ist Party by a two to one vote. 


HE time and place for the presentation of 


Brieux’s “Damaged Goods’ have been 
changed to March 14 at the Fulton Theater, Rich 
and Harris, managers. Managers of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, Little Theater and Thirty-ninth 
Street Theater, some of whom had previously 
offered their houses, withdrew their offers, fear- 
ing that their licenses did not cover that sort of 
production or that the police would interfere. 
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SUPREME COURT UPHOLDS 
THE “‘WHITE SLAVE” LAW 


February 24, 1913, will be remembered for 
generations* as the day on which the Supreme 
Court of the United States declared that 


“it is misleading to say that men and women 
have a right. Their rights cannot fortify or 
sanction their wrongs.” 

The Mann or White Slave Law had been at- 
tacked on the ground that the federal govern- 
ment was usurping the police power of the states, 
and that it interfered with the “right” of indi- 

viduals to travel freely from one state to an- 
' other, regardless of their motive. The decision 
is held to mark the most advanced step yet taken 
by the United States Supreme Court in con- 


struing the powers of the federeal government 


over interstate commerce. 

Lawyers believe that it perhaps foreshadows 
the attitude of the Supreme Court on such mea- 
sures, proposed or existing, as prohibition of 
the shipment of liquor into dry states and inter- 
state commerce in articles manufactured under 
conditions of hours or of sanitation not up to 
standard and the work of prisoners or children. 
All these have been deemed in some quarters 
to be of doubtful constitutionality. 

This opinion on the Mann Law challenges the 
“right” of a woman to work at night, of a man 
to sell his labor where and for what he will, 
regardless of conditions. 

The immediate effect of the decision will he 
to strengthen the hands of the United States 
district attorneys, who have had success in se- 
curing convictions in white slave cases; and to 
free volunteer workers for their pressing task 
of attacking the social evil in city and ‘state. 

Justice McKenna wrote the opinion of the 
court, which is in part as follows: 


“It is said that it is the right and privilege of 
a person to move between the states, and that 
such being the right another cannot be made 
guilty of the crime of inducing or assisting or 
aiding in the exercise of it, and ‘that the motive 
or intention of the passenger either before be- 
ginning the journey or during or after complet- 
ing it is not a matter of interstate commerce. 

“The contention confounds things important 
to be distinguished. It urges a right exercised 
in morality to sustain a right to be exercised in 
immorality. It is the same right which attacked 
the law of Congress which prohibits the carry- 
ing of obscene literature and articles designed 
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for indecent and immoral use from one state 
to another. It is the same right which was ex- 
cluded as an element as affecting the constitu- 
tionality of the act for the suppression of lot- 
tery traffic through national and interstate coni- 
merce. It is the right given for beneficial ex- 
ercise which is attempted to be perverted to 
justify baneful exercise, as in the instances stat- 
ed. This constitutes the supreme fallacy of the 
plaintiffs’ ‘error.’ It pervades and vitiates their 
contention. 


“Plaintiffs admit that the states may control 
the immoralities of their citizens. Indeed, this 
is their chief insisterice, and they especially con- 
demn the act under review as a subterfuge and 
an attempt to interfere with the police power 
of the states to regulate the morals of their 
citizens and assert that it is in consequence an 
invasion of the reserve powers of the states. 


“There is unquestionably a control in the states 
over the morals of their citizens and it may be 
admitted it extends to making. prostitution a 
crime. It is control, however, which can be ex- 
ercised only within the jurisdiction of the states, 


.but there is a domain which states cannot reach 


and over which Congress alone has power, and 
if such power be exerted to control what the 
States cannot it is an argument for—not against 
—its legality. Its exertion does not encroach 
upon the jurisdiction of the states, The pure 
food and drugs act is a conspicuous example. In 
all instances where the right of Congress to 
legislate for such matters has been attacked tne 
clash of the national legislation with the power 
of the state was urged and rejected. 


“Of course it will be said that women are 
not articles of merchandise, but this’ does not 
affect the analogy of the cases; the substance df 
the congressional power is the same, only the 
matter of its exercise must be accommodated 
by the differences in its objects. It is mislead- 
ing to say that men and women have a right. 
Their rights cannot fortify or sanction their 
wrongs and if they employ interstate transporta- 
tion as a facility of their wrongs it may be for- 
bidden them to the extent of the act of July 25, 
1910. 


“The principle established by the cases is a 
simple one when rid of all confusing and dis- 
tracting considerations, that Congress has power 
over transportation ‘among the several states,’ 
that the power is complete in itself and that 


Congress as an incident to it may adopt not only 


means necessary but convenient to its exercise. 
and the means may have the quality of police 
regulation.” 
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COMMERCIALIZED VICE 
A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


The upholding of the Mann Law comes on the 
heels of the New York vice revelations. These, 
like those of Chicago, are exhibits of a prob- 
lem which each city must attack by itself. But 
organized vice, by ramifying across the conti- 
nent, has linked them up into a national problem, 
vulnerable under federal law. There is pretty 
general agreement that the present point of at- 
tack on commercialized vice should, so far as the 
cases permit, be brought under the. Mann Act. 

The federal attorneys have piled up a record 
since the law went into effect in July, 1910, ot 337 

convictions with sentences totaling 607 years and 
fines aggregating $66,605.50. One hundred and 
six cases were pending at the last report. There 
have been only thirty-five acquittals. A Detroit 
attorney has pointed out that practically no 
cases have been lost there in federal courts 
(twenty-nine convictions) while practically none, 
for very similar offenses, have been won in the 
state court. 


In his annual report to the President, 
Attorney-General Wickersham asked for an 
increased appropriation (from $100,000 to 


$200,000) for the special commissioner and local 
white slave officers who have been chiefly in- 
strumental in winning these government suits. 
Many individuals and local sex hygiene and sim- 
ilar societies are in hearty accord with the plan, 
and look upon the Mann Act as the most effective 
law we have ever had in dealing with the traffick- 
ing in vice. 

Nevertheless, there has been strong criticism 
of the enforcement of the law in several juris- 
dictions because of light sentences. The law 
was drawn on broad lines, making it a violation 
for any person to knowingly persuade, induce, 
coerce, or cause, or to aid or assist any woman 
or girl to go from one state to another for pros- 
titution, debauchery or other immoral purpose, 
with or without her consent. The maximum 
penalty, if the victim was over eighteen, was 
made five years’ imprisonment and $5,000 fine; 
twice that amount if she were under eighteen. 

In the face of such a possible penalty, a proba- 
tion officer in Pittsburgh protested vigorously 
when a white slaver, convicted there, was given 
a ‘sentence of one day and a fine of only $200. 
In Minnesota the women’s clubs made a state 
issue of a case in which a married man, desert- 
ing his family, took a girl from Wisconsin to 
Minnesota, and was sentenced by Judge McPher- 
son to three months in the county jail and a 
fine of $1,000. The women’s clubs petitioned the 
judge of the United States Court of Appeals, 
who makes the assignments of the district judges, 
to assign Judge McPherson to another district, 
“lest another case of white slavery be placed up- 
on the calendar subject to Judge McPherson’s 
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judgment.” This petition was refused, on the 
ground that the degree of punishment is ex- 
pressly entrusted to the trial judgé. It was 
stated also that the United States district attor- 
ney who prosecuted the case was satisfied with 
the sentence. The man had pleaded guilty to 
taking a ‘girl under eighteen across state bor- 
ders for cohabitation. Judge McPherson de- 
fended this sentence on the ground that there 
was no evidence to show that the girl was co- 
erced. The club women countered vigorously 
with a statement to the effect that coercion was 
not the point; that by the man’s own story, plus 
all human experience, the girl was surely en- 
tered on a life of prostitution; what they wanted 
was such punishment as would be the talk of 
every barroom and a specter to any man who 
contemplated doing it in the future. 


CLASH OF NEW CONSCIENCE 
WITH OUR COURT DECISIONS 


In the difference of opinion between judge and 
prosecutor on the one hand and club women on 
the other in this case lies the key to the criti- 
cism of the courts. For a summary of it and a 
study of the light sentences imposed in all juris- 
dictions THE Survey is indebted to Frederick 
H. Whitin, secretary of the Committee of Four- 
teen in New York, who, with the cordial co-op- 
eration of Attorney-General Wickersham, se-. 
cured a great sheaf of letters from federal dis- 
trict attorneys. 

The federal judges and attorneys, it appears, 
pretty generally take into account the circum- 
stances of the case. In clear cases, where white 
slavery is effected through coercion, imprison- 
ment and heavy fines have been imposed. But 
they were satisfied with comparatively light sen- 
tences, for instance, in all of the following: The 
Pittsburgh case, where the woman was an ac- 
knowledged prostitute; a New York case where 
the woman brothel keeper convicted was be- 
lieved to be not the real offender, but his agent; 
a Louisiana case in which the women involved 
were acknowledged Negro inmates of the New 
Orleans levee taken to a lumbering camp in an 
adjoining state; an Oregon case, the woman in 
which is described by the district attorney as 
“a well-seasoned and hardened prostitute who, 
about the time of the arrest, did a fancy job of: 
carving the white slaver with a butcher knife”; 
a similar case in Illinois, where the woman was 
“a female veteran of the under world”; a Cal- 
ifornia case, in which the attorney ventures the 
opinion that to make a crime of interstate trans- 
portation of prostitutes “places a premium upon 
the daughters of our own state to be dragged 
into such a life”; finally, in another far western 
case, an opinion from the bench that violations 
under this law might appropriately be divided 
into three classes: (1) those in which the de- 
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LIBERA NOS 


FRANK THONE 


We have grown to be a city; there’s a host of hopeless men 
Who toil that they may eat and sleep—to wake and toil again, 
And to their helpless children they'll bequeath their slavery 
From the bondage of the Pharaohs, set us free, Lord, set us free! 


We have grown to be a city; we are stricken with the curse 

Of those that stint the laborer’s loaf that they may swell their purse; 
‘They give him books and churches, but they deny him half his pay— 
From the greed of Tyre and Sidon, Lord, deliver us, we pray! 


We have grown to be a city; ’mid the factory’s racking sound 

A thousand children slowly die to make the wheels go round; 

They moan aloud for.mercy, but their masters do not care— 

From the crime that branded Herod, spare us, Lord; hear thou our prayer! 


We have grown to be a city; and our high priests brand with red 
The wretches who have sold their souls to buy a little bread, 

But to the ones who grind them down they have no word to say— 
From the fate Thou gavest Sodom, spare us, Lord, another day. 


We have grown to be a city, but our fathers are not strong, 
And they bow before the mighty who find profit in the wrong, 
For wrong is ever mighty, and our fathers are afraid— 

- Help us, then, Lord God Almighty, for we surely need Thy aid! 


Amen. 


fendant persuaded a woman or girl of previous 
good character to enter into a life of shame, (2) 
those who habitually associate with women of 
immoral character and live off their earnings, 
(3) those who, while earning their own liveli- 
hood by some legitimate occupation, yet asso- 
ciate with this class of women and occasionally 


are the means of transporting them from one 


state to another. 

In all these cases the judges and district at- 
torneys make allowances for the degree of co- 
ercion involved. They also have to reckon with 
points of law and procedure, such as insufficient 
evidence making pleas of guilty or nole con- 
tendere acceptable (this happened in the Pitts- 
burgh case, where, additionally, the defendant 
had been in jail six months awaiting trial). 

Summing up all the evidence, Mr. Whitin 


‘says: 


“The difference of attitude, which constitutes 
the real difference between the officials charged 
with the act’s enforcement and its friends, runs 
through all the correspondence from all the dis- 
tricts. It must be recognized that the judges 
now sitting on the federal bench are generally 
men of the older generation—the generation 
which grew up and accepted from its fathers, 


without protest by its mothers, the theory of . 


sex necessity for men. They do not, therefore, 


look upon the commercializer of prostitution, if 
he is not a white slaver in the stricter meaning 
of that term, with the abhorrence which is 
growing so rapidly in the younger generation 
which has thrown a challenge to the theory of 


sex necessity. It comes, therefore, to a ques- 
tion of education—education of the courts’ crit- 
ics to distinguish between the personal safe- 
euards which our forefathers fought so hard ta 
obtain and, the overgrowth of legal technique 
which chokes our criminal courts; education of 
the judges that they may be abreast of the moral 
sentiment of the day; education of the public 
so that all-may unite in concerted effort to sup- 
press the crime of the ages, commercialized sex- 
Wal vice.” 


ROCKEFELLER BUREAU 
OF SOCIAL HYGIENE 


When Mary Goode got up her Irish dander 
and told the Curran investigating committee the 
story of her dealings with men who “protected” 
her as the keeper of a disorderly house, she ran 
the whole gamut of the New York vice situation 
which differs but slightly from the vice situation 
in any other city. And her testimony led to a 
prompt public demonstration of that “new con- 
science in regard to this twin of slavery, as old 
and outrageous as slavery itself and even more 
persistent,” which Jane Addams has foreseen. 
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While Mrs. Goode’s statement was still fresh 
in mind came the announcement from John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., of the Bureau of Social Hy- 
giene, designed to meet and overcome the very 
conditions she had disclosed. For some time 
this bureau has maintained the laboratory of 
‘social hygiene at Bedford Reformatory,’ to study 
the lives and needs of the girl inmates in order 
to prescribe for their treatment and rehabilita- 
_tion and to learn the conditions leading to their 
commitment. Now it announces a “thorough and 
comprehensive survey of the conditions of vice 
in New York city,” by George J. Kneeland, who 
had charge of the investigation for the Chicago 
Vice Commission; and a similar study of condi- 
tions in Europe by Abraham Flexner, widely 
known for his reports on medical colleges, made 
to the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. Mr. Flexner has studied in 
particular the various European methods of deal- 
ing with the social evil, including state regula- 
tion and segregation. Mr. Kneeland will report 
not only on conditions but on the personal his- 
tories of 2,000 prostitutes and on a year’s case 
records of hospitals and dispensaries “with a 
view to ascertaining the prevalence of venereal 
diseases and their ratio to all other diseases.” 
Both reports should be epoch-making, for they 
are on a much greater scale than even the Chi- 
cago report.. The study of European police 
systems now being made by Raymond V. Fos- 
dick, formerly commissioner of accounts, is for 
the same bureau. 

But this is only the beginning, for it is an- 
nounced that the bureau is to 


“go on, generation after generation, continuous- 
ly making warfare against the forces of evil, 
which are never greatly alarmed at the organi- 
zation of investigating or reform'‘bodies, for they 
know that they are generally composed of busy 
people, who cannot turn aside from their own 
affairs for any great length of time to carry 
on their reforms, and that sooner or later their 
efforts will cease, and the patient denizens of the 
under world and their exploiters can then -re- 
appear.” 


Thus we are to have, for the first time, an 
organization to study not one or a few aspects 
of vice, but the whole, an organization possessed 
of ample means, and starting with a thorough 
survey of conditions. The present members are 
Katharine B. Davis, superintendent of the Wom- 
en’s Reformatory at Bedford; Paul M. War- 
burg, Starr J. Murphy and Mr. Rockefeller. It 
is the outgrowth of the latter’s experience as 
foreman oi the white slave. grand jury in New 
York in 1910. 

To many great interest will attach to an in- 
terview in the New York Times in which Mr. 
Rockefeller says: 
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“I say unhesitatingly that in the vast majority 
of cases she [the prostitute] is a victim. Pros- 
titution as now conducted in this country and in 
Europe is very largely a man’s business, the 
women are merely tools in the hands of the 
stronger sex. It is a business run for profit and 
the profit is large. It is my belief that less 
than 25 per cent of the prostitutes in this country 
would have fallen if they had had an equally 
good chance to lead a pure life. That they have 
been dragged into the mire in such large num- 
bers is due to a variety of circumstafices, among 
which are poverty, low wages, improper home 


‘conditions and lack of training, the natural! de- 


sire for pretty things, etc. But while all these 
may be contributing causes, man is chiefly re- 
sponsible.” 


This gees with the Chicago, Minneapolis, Port- 
land and other reports and throws Lecky and 
“the scarlet woman” overboard, or leaves them 
for Mayor Gaynor who deprecates discussion of 
a white slave traffic, holds that all public discus- 
sion of the matter is mere aspersion on the fair 
name of New York and advocates “outward 
order and decency” as the sum of our ambition. 


RELATIONS OF VICE TO 
POLICE GRAFT IN N. Y. 


Mary Goode—to go back—is a woman of con- 
siderable education, the keeper of a quiet, rather 
small house of prostitution in an uptown flat 
building. Her statements of facts and figures 
cannot be accepted without corroboration, but 
they follow strikingly the Chicago report and the 
accepted statements of other investigators. In 
her testimony before the Curran committee she 
told: 


—how the 35,000 prostitutes of New York are 
recruited from shop girls, earning four and five 
dollars a week, who have to go on the streets 
at night. 

—how she had paid money every month to a 
beer bottler who in turn paid the police. This 
led to testimony by two Raines Law hotel keep- 
ers against a politician and a policeman who, 
to save himself from Sing Sing, told on his 
superiors. 

—how the avarice of the graft collectors had 
reached a point where all the profits of her es- 
tablishment went to them. 

—how first, she had turned instinctively to a 
woman, known as a leader in the woman suffrage 
cause, who advised her to go to the authorities. 

—how District Attorney Whitman’s effective 
protection of his witnesses against Lieutenant 
Becker gave her courage to break with her “pro- 
tectors”’ contrary to every instinct and practice 
of her class. 

—how seventeen flats in her house, house after 
house in her street, street after street in the Up- 
per West Side, were rented to tenants such as 
she, with the full knowledge of the police who 
collected graft from them and of the -owners 
who collected exorbitant rents from them. 
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—how all that she asked was to be given pro- 
tection, for which she was ready to pay, so that 
she might run her place unmolested, with “out- 
ward order and decency,” which was her under- 
Standing of what the people of New York want. 


There, pretty completely, is the vice situation 
with two things lacking. First, the question of 
venereal disease, which all employing prostitutes 
avoid; second, organized vice. The second ex- 
ception is important, for if Mary Goode had been 
a part of the “‘vice trust” she would not have been 
an independent keeper of a house but an agent of 
men organized not only to run houses but to see 
to protection payments in bulk, to furnish a 
steady stream of new girls as needed and to reg- 
ulate this stream so that dull times in one part 
of town can be discounted by adding numbers in 
other parts where there is more demand. 

These points came out through other witnesses 
and every week has had its new exposures reach- 
ing deeper and deeper, or higher and higher, as 
one regards it as a social or a police problem. 
Recently admissions were made by a police cap- 
tain which knocked the biggest hole yet in the 
wall of secrecy and graft surrounding the ten- 
derloin. The whole relation of the Police De- 
partment to vice is being thoroughly aired by the 
Curran committee of the Board of Aldermen 
which resulted from the exposures following the 
murder of Herman Rosenthal, the gambler. t 
has had the co-operation of the Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research and of many citizens and is se- 
curing day by day practical results by placing 
all its findings at the disposal of District At- 
torney Whitman. ° l 

Among other features- of a very full news- 
paper discussion provoked by these revelations, 
has been a symposium in the Evening Post by 
more than one hundred social workers, clergy- 
men and others. This turned on a pretty general 
agreement with the Evening Post’s suggestion 
that a vice commission is needed in New York, 
and this, very likely, led to the full announce- 
ment of Mr. Rockefeller’s plans which had been 
going forward quietly for some time. So far as 
his announcement shows, the new bureau is pure- 
ly an investigating body with no plans which 
would duplicate the militant work of law enforce- 
ment carried on by the Committee of Fourteen. 
This committee has practically cleaned out the 
Raines. Law hotels and is now turning to new 
measures. Last week it had introduced in the 
state legislature a bill based on the Iowa Injunc- 
tion and Abatement Act which, by means of an 
injunction, prevents the continued use of the 
same premises for disorderly purposes. It will 
shortly introduce another bill designed to stop 
the -movement of disorderly women into tene- 
ment houses. 
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CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE 
REPORT IN NEW YORK 


Attacking the same problem, but from a dif- 
ferent angle, that of police reform, is the report 
of the Citizens’ Committee issued last week. The 
committee was appointed at a mass meeting held 
in Cooper Union last August after the murdef 
of Rosenthal, the gambler, for which Police 
Lieutenant Becker was later convicted and sen- 
tenced to death. 

The committee finds that “conditions of police 
administration in the first American city are 
bad, have always been so within the memory of 
living men and show no gratifying improve- 
ment.” Its principle for improvement is to take 
away from the police all control of the vices, 
leaving to them their constabulary duties of pre- 
serving peace and order. Its method is to create 
a board of social welfare to deal with vice, to 
double the salary and greatly extend the term of 
the police commissioner, and to open the saloons 
on Sunday. The last is first in order among the 
recommendations, 

The suggestion of a board of social welfare 
follows somewhat the recommendations of the 
Chicago Vice Commission and the Morals Com- 
mission of Pittsburgh. The recommendation is 
that the members of the board, to serve without 
pay, be appointed by the mayor and subject to 
removal by the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court on conviction of charges of mal- 
feasance or nonfeasance in office or of unfitness. 
The term suggested is seven years. The board 
would deal with the social evil, gambling, ex- 
cise and amusements. Its executive head would 
be an associate commissioner of the Police De- 
partment. His staff, drafted from the police 


‘force, would be given increased pay in return 


for signing waivers of interest in the police 
pension fund and of any right of reinstatement. 
The board would have power to dismiss officers 
at will, to hire men outside and to pay them from 
a substantial contingent fund. This is aimed at 
the present’ difficulties of securing detectives and 
of discharging unfaithful officers, who frequently 
secure reinstatement with back pay as a result 
of suits brought in court and backed by their 
protective associations. 

The recommendations regarding the police 
commissioner are that his appointment continue 
in the hands of the mayor but that it be for a 
period of ten years unless he be removed by 
the Appellate Division following conviction of 
charges brought against him; that his salary be 
increased from $7,500 to $15,000 in order to 
secure a higher grade of trained man. The com- 
mittee finds that the great difficulty of the police 
commissioner is his short term of office. There 
have been eight commissioners in the past eleven 
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years. They believe a second rate man appointed 
for ten years would do better than a first class 
man in office a short time. 

The recommendation in regard to excise is 
“that Sunday saloon selling within restricted 
hours and with other proper limitations should 
be permitted by law in New York city.” The 
argument is that saloons are now open all day 
Sunday, illegally, leading inevitably to graft; 
that “it is the firm opinion of this committee, 
as well as that of practically every student of 
city conditions with whom this committee has 
conferred, that the Sunday sale of liquor in New 
York cannot be suppressed;” that “the world’s 
experience shows it is futile to attempt to en- 
force regulations which contravene the daily 
habits of a considerable part of the public;” that 
“instead of opening the saloons, we think our 
plan may tend to close them the larger part of 
the day, and especially during church hours.” 

It is understood that the bill embodying this 
recommendation proposes that the open hours on 
Sunday be from 1 to 11 p. m., and that it will not 
be pushed for passage. No evidence is sub- 
mitted on the recommendation, which is advanced 
as embodying the unanimous opinion of the 
committee and of the students it consulted. The 
names of the students are not given. The com- 
mittee recommends the repeal of the Raines law, 
which permits a saloon maintaining ten or more 
bedrooms and serving a meal (defined by the 
courts as a sandwich) to take out a hotel license 
and sell liquor on Sunday. 

The report of the committee came out earlier 
than was expected as a result of the ‘hearings 


before the state legislative committee investi- , 


gating vice and graft. It brought out a prompt 
announcement from the Rockefeller Bureau of 
Social Hygiene that, as commonly surmised, the 
trip of former Commissioner of Accounts Fos- 
dick to study European police systems is on 
behalf of the bureau.. It urges delay in police 
changes until his report is ready, some time 
*this year. 


EVOLUTION IN THE 
GARMENT TRADES 


The New York garment strikes, which have 
come to a close at,the end of two months, are not 
local affairs. With the revolutionary development 
in ready-to-wear clothing even the customer of 
the village store is concerned in these labor dis- 
putes. The farm hand who wants a college cut 
to his Sunday suit is at one end of a chain that 
reaches back to the machine operators who dur- 
ing the past month have been picketing the loft 
buildings of Manhattan; the housekeeping of the 
best families of a middle-sized city, whose week’s 
washing is piled with white goods they have 
bought at the local department store, is bound 
up with that of the home workers of the téne- 
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ments whose low- paid labor has complicated and _ 
undercut the pay in the factories. ‘ 

The strikes are of national significance in a 
larger sense. For, unless all signs fail, they are 
likely to prove the occasion of notable changes 
in the organic development of industry. In the 
men’s wear trade, the strike hung on with no 
constructive outcome; but in women’s wear, this 
winter’s struggle has ushered in the extension 
of the protocol plan to three divisions of gar- 
ment manufacture in New York—shirt waist, 
kimono, and white goods. Thousands of work- 
ers and hundreds of manufacturers are thus 
brought together in grievance and_ sanitary 
boards, slowly, stitch by stitch, to endeavor to 
put order and health and publicity and responsi- 
bility into the fabric of their common work. 

The view of the employers who enter into 
these protocols has been expressed by Julius 
Henry Cohen, the attorney who has been a cen- 
tral figure in many of the negotiations. “We have 
feached a point*where the garment manufactur- 
ers are doing what the professions have long 
done,” he said in a recent speech before the Ef- 
ficiency Society. “We hold ourselves responsible 
for the scalawags of our trade. It does not 
make any difference how good the standards are 
a man wants to set in his own plant, the com- 
petitor who knows no limits in his treatment of 
his help undermines them and brings the trade 
into public obloquy. We are going to set the 
whole level of the trade on a higher plane, and 
we are going to count on the workers to join 
with us in doing it; to work things out together.” 


LIKE THE RAFREE 
OF A RICKSHAW 


The garment industry in New York is so 
enormous and scattered that the management of 
an individual shop does ‘not feel the pressure 
of public opinion the way it would in a small 
community. In the absence of a strong union, | 
or of the joint form of trade government pro- 
vided by the protocols, there is no hindrance to 
the unscrupulous employer. 

To illustrate, a practice resorted to in one of 
the men’s tailor shops now on strike is reported 
on the card record of a recent investigation by 
the Committee on Women’s Work of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. We all remember the East 
Indian contractor in Kipling’s Incarnation of 
Krishna Mulvaney, who made his coolie laborers 
raffle for a rickshaw out of each week’s earnings: 
and then accepted the rickshaw back again—a 
weekly gift from the winner, who had no use. 
for it. ; | 

The incident is paralleled in a men’s tailor. 
shop in New York employing 500 girls and men. 
From the weekly pay envelope of each employe 
earning $6 or over ten cents is held back to raffle. 
for a suit of men’s clothing of the value of $7. 
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Raffling is thus compulsory. If a girl gets the 
suit she has nothing to do but give it back, or if 
she is very enterprising, take it and try to find a 
purchaser. One girl reports that she has paid 
in three years to the weekly raffle $15 in all, and 
got nothing for it. Like the roulette wheel, the 
“bank” never lost; whoever won the suit the em- 
ployer stood to win a no small sum from his girl 
employes each week. 

Of the same firm it is recorded, also, that in 
the labeling department one dollar is held back 
from the employes’ pay envelope weekly to put 
into a compulsory savings fund on which the em- 
ployer gathers interest until the employe has a 
total of $50 to his or her credit. Then only can 


_ the victim of this compulsory thrift draw out his 


savings. 


MEN’S WEAR ON 
THE OLD BASIS 


In this trade, which led off the strikes of four 
branches of the garment industry, no common 
basis of settlement for the body of employers 
with the body of workers has been agreed upon, 
the New York Clothing Trade Association being 
firmly opposed to collective bargaining. 

It is generally understood that the underlying 
opposition of the clothiers is to the preferential 
shop, which they regard as a subterfuge for the 
closed shop, and a disinclination to turn their 
business over to their employes, which is their 
description of the protocols in women’s wear. 

Perhaps 20,000 of the tailors on strike had made 
settlements with individual shops when on Feb- 
ruary 28, the union declared the strike off and 
the balance of the strikers went back to work 
in open shops where the union is not recognized. 
The calling off of the strike was due to the 
following propositions of settlement made to 
their employes through Marcus M. Marks, who 
had more than once offered his mediation, by 
the advisory committee of the Allied Clothing 
Manufacturers’ Association, made up of repre- 
sentatives of the New York Clothing Trade 
Association, the Tailors to the Trade Associa- 
tion, the American Clothing Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of New York, and the Associated 
Boys’ Clothing Manufacturers of Greater New 
York. 

The terms under which the strikers go back 
to work follow: 


The workers are to. return to work immedi- 
ately. 

The question of hours is to be submitted to 
a commission consisting of» the following, 
Robert Fulton Cutting, Marcus M. Marks, 
Dr. J. L. Magnus, their recommendations to be 
accepted as final and binding. 

The findings shall be on the basis of establish- 
ing a standard of working hours per week that 
will maintain the industry in New York on a 
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competitive basis with other markets for the 
present and for the future. 

Upon the resumption of work there shall be a 
general increase in wages to week workers in 
tailor shops of $1 a week over wages paid prior 
to the strike, and to piece workers the rate shall 
be advanced in the same proportion. 

No reduction in price in dull season. 
maintenance of sanitary conditions. 

The abolition of sub-contracting in contrac- 
tors’ and inside shops. 

Hours and conditions in contract shops to be 
identical with those of inside shops. 

The wages of cutters to be as agreed upon 
between the firms and their employes. 

There shall be no discrimination in the re- 
employment of the workers. 


The 


The United Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ 
Association and the United Clothing Contract- 
ors’ Association, whose protocol plan was re- 
fused by the strikers four weeks ago, are not 
officially included in this proposition, though 
they expect to act in co-operation with the other 
employers’ associations. 

The Daily Forwards, the East Side Yiddish 

Socialist organ, which was strong in jts opposi- 
tion to the protocol, favored the present agree- 
ment. ‘The latest reports are that a consider- 
able body of the workers have refused to accept 
the terms, and rioting has occurred before the 
offices of the Forwards. 
‘The fact that the two great branches of the 
garment, trade go back to work on different 
bases will afford a remarkable opportunity for 
comparing the results in efficiency, health, earn- 
ings and good feeling in men’s wear, where the 
organized employers will continue in control of 
work conditions, with women’s wear, where 
strong organizations on both sides,are jointly 
responsible. 


CONTROL OVER 
SUBURBAN SHOPS 


The most sanguine observers do not, of course, 
regard protocols as panaceas, but as construct- 
ive experiments full of promise. Each is add- 
ing some new element. The cloak, suit and skirt 
protocol of 1910 initiated the preferential shop 
and the joint sanitary board, in addition to a 
grievance scheme. ‘The shirt waist protocol, the 
first to be signed this year, added to these a wage. 
board, while the white goods protocol put in a 
provision for a minimum wage. : 

The shirt waist protocol called for a joint label 
to. enlist the support of purchasers all over the 
country in the New York sanitary reforms; 
while the protocol of the West Side wrapper 
and kimono workers attempts to regulate condi- 
tions in the suburban and city contract shops to 
which work is sent out. Its provisions under 
this head read: 
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“Within a radius of twenty-five miles of the 
city of New York standard union conditions 
shall prevail inside the factories of the members 
of the association, as well as their outside con- 
tractors; and if a member of this association 
shall send work to a shop within said radius 
where standard union conditions do not prevail, 
then upon request of the union such member or 
members of the association shall refrain from 
sending work to such shop or shops until stand- 
ard union conditions shall prevail. 

“Outside the said radius the members of the 
association may send work to any shop or shops, 
regardless of whether standard union conditions 
prevail or not, but if at any time a strike is de- 
clared in such locality by the union and at least 
one-half of the employes of such shop or shops 
respond to said strike, then the member of this 
association sending work to such shop or shops 
shall on demand from the said union refrain 
from sending further work to said shop or shops 
until standard union conditions prevail. : 

“No agreement made between the union and 
the contractor shall be more favorable to the 
contractor than the terms of this protocol. 
Every agreement made between the union and 
the contractor doing business for a member or 
members of the association shall be upon the 
same terms as contained in this protocol, except 
as to the preferential union shop. 

“Should any dispute arise between the union 
and a contractor doing work for a member or 
members of the association there shall be no 
stoppage of work being performed for such 
member or members, but such matters in dis- 
pute, if the same cannot be adjusted between the 
union and the contractor, shall be immediately 
referred to the Board of Grievances of the as- 
sociation, and their determination shall be ren- 
dered within five days from the date of the 
filing of such dispute with the association, and 
such determination shall be final. : 

“All employes of contractors doing work for 
a member or members of the association shall 
be returned to work immediately, provided such 
contractor or contractors shall sign an agree- 
ment similar to the terms of this protocol, ex- 
cepting the preferential union shop.” 


THE STRESS OF 
THE SEASONS 


The white goods or underwear trade concluded 
a protocol week before last. By a coincidence 
it was in January, the month of “white sales” in 
the department stores, that the working people 
in this trade went out This trade was the sub- 


ject of an investigation made by the Women’s’ 


Trade Union League last winter. It is a trade 
in which only one worker out of ten has employ- 
ment the year round. One hundred and twenty- 
nine factories were visited, employing 8,042 out 
of the estimated 15,000 or 20,000 workers in 
the trade. All but some 300 to 400 of these 
were women, of an average age of nineteen in 
the shops employing Jewish immigrants, and of 
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twenty-three in the shops employing Americans. 


A little over half the workers were Jewish, and 
90 per cent of the cheaper grade underwear was © 
made by them; a little over a quarter were © 
Americans, this nationality predominating 
where the finer work is done. The rest were 
principally Italians and Slavs. 

Judging by the report, conditions are much 
the same as in the shirt waist trade, and work- 
ers pass readily from white goods to waist shop. 
The report gives the clearest statement in re- 
gard to seasons so far given for the garment 
trades. Figures for shops employing 7,123 
workers show only about 1,500 employed dur- 
ing July and August. In September the num- 
ber is between 5,000 and 6,000, rising from Oc- 
tober through December to over 6,400. In Janu- 
ary, “between seasons,” the number sags to be- 
low 6,000, but reaches the upper levels again 
from February through March, going back to 
the January figures in May, and in June to be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000. Though in the busy 
winter season there is much overtime work, it is 
a significant fact that during this season also 
there is a margin of only partially employed 
workers, the busiest month showing only about 
6,800 of the 7,123 workers on full time. 

Less than 60 per cent of the shops reported 
on unemployment. These showed 20 per cent 
idle during from two to four of the siack 
months, the time varying with the different 
shops. During this season 71 per cent had part 
time, from two to four days a week, and in 
some shops also the rate of pay was cut. Only 
9 per cent of the workers had full employment 
during the whole year. 

The facts in regard to hours and wages were 
not given in the league’s report, but a can- 
vass of over 270 girls taken in one meeting hall 
during the strike gave interesting light on the 
wages and financial responsibilities of this 
group of young girls. The approximate average 
wage figures, which were reached by taking the 
girls’ statements in regard to earnings in busy 
and slack seasons, show that one-third of the 
total number averaged $5 or less, one-third be- 
tween $5.50 and $7.00. Only thirteen girls 
averaged $10 or over. 

As for their responsibilities, if we may trust 
the record, few if any of these girls worked 
for pin money. One hundred and ten Jewish 
girls had emigrated before their families and 
were paying board to “boarding mistresses.” Of 
the rest about a third paid all their money over 
to their families; and others have on their rec- 
ords definite entries in regard to responsibil- 
ities. More than one supports an old mother 
and father; others support their family with 
the help of a sister, and half a dozen of the 
older women have one or more children to sup- 
port. 
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THE WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS PROTOCOL : 


The White Goods Protocol was hung up for 
several days by a moot clause, covering recog- 
nition, which read originally: 


“The manufacturers, approving the principle 
of collective bargaining, believe that those who 
share in the benefits of the union should share 
in its obligations, and hereby pledge themselves 
not to discriminate against a member of a 
union; and, furthermore, the manufacturers 
agree not to oppose or discriminate against any 
employes who desire to join the union.” 


The latter part was adjudged to give the em- 
ployers too much discretion, and it has there- 
fore been modified to read: 


“We believe that the welfare of the indus- 
try requires fair competition and uniformity in 
conditions of labor, and to this end a styong as- 
sociation of the manufacturers and a strong 
union are necessary.” 


This is not the preferential shop, but it is at 
least the expression by the manufacturers of a 
belief in organization. 

Grievance and arbitration hoards are to be 
established, but no sanitary board, as it is 
claimed that this‘ is an “uptown” industry and 
Sanitary conditions are for the most part good. 
One clause pledges the manufacturers, some- 
what indefinitely it is true, to maintain safe 
and sanitary conditions in their own places of 
employment, and in the “outside” (contract- 
ors’) shops to which they send their work. In 
order to still further control the contractors, 
every manufacturer is to register the name of 
his contractors with the union. After the ex- 
piration of six months the manufacturers agree 
to give out no more work to be done in tene- 
ments. : 

A minimum week’s wage of $5 is estab- 
lished, and no child under sixteen is to be 
employed in the making of garments, For per- 
manent wage adjustments a wage board is es- 
tablished, which will make its first report in 
April, 1913, setting standard piece prices, on a 
basis of hour’s pay ranging from sixteen to 
twenty-two cents, further adjustments of piece 
prices to be made by shop piece committees. 

Pending the decision of this board all work- 
ers receiving under twelve dollars are to be 
given, in the case of week workers an increase 
of one dollar, in the case of piece workers a 10 
per cent increase, but no increase is to give a 
weekly wage of more than $12. 


Hours are to be fifty, with price and a half . 


for overtime. Three legal holidays are recog- 
nized, and “the refraining from work on the 
first day of May—the international ‘labor day’ 
—is not to be regarded as a violation of this 
contract.” 
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AN ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 
ON SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


For some weeks past a federation of social 
agencies interested in securing legislation has 
been quietly forming in Chicago. Several meet- 
ings have been held by representatives of these 
agencies and recently a board of directors was 
elected.’ ; 

This organization will serve essentially as a 
clearing house for bills intended to improve social 
conditions. Its aim is to secure the enactment 
and enforcement of laws and ordinances bear- 
ing on social welfare. 

The committee will 


1. Gather inforniation as to what is needed, and 

2. Find out what is done elsewhere and how 
this has worked, ‘thus building up a sort of 
reference bureau on social legislation. 

3. Submit proposed measures to experts in their 
respective fields and to advisory committees 
of lawyers. 

4. Watch proposed legislation and -notify those 
interested as to the proper time for submitting 
information or urging action. 

5. Encourage the enforcement of social legisla- 
tion. 

6. Study the administration and effects of such 
legislation and make recommendations for 
further improvements. 


James Mullenbach has been appointed execu- 
tive officer of the Illinois Committee on Social 
Legislation, resigning his secretaryship of the 
National Conference of Immigration, Land and 
Labor Officials, to give his time entirely to this 
work. Both in Springfield and Chicago he will 
inquire into the origin, history and purport of 
proposed legislation and its relation to existing 
laws or pending bills, reporting to the committee 
and its constituent organizations which include 
the following societies: 


Anti-Cruelty Society 

Associated Charities of Danville 
Associated Charities of Rock Island 
Associated Jewish Charities 

Bureau of Associated Civics and Charities of Freeport 
Bureau of Personal Service 

Central Association of Charities, Evanston 
Central Howard Association 

Chicago Federation of Churches of Christ 
Chicago Medical Society 

Chicago Playground Association 

Chicago Tuberculosis Institute 

Chicago Woman’s Aid 

Chicago Woman’s Club 

Citizens’ League 

City Club of Chicago 

Committee on Institutional Visitation 
Conference of Jewish Women’s Organizations 
Consumers’ League 

Hlizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
Federation of Settlements 

Illinois Association for Labor Legislation 
Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society 
Immigrants’ Protective League 

Infant Welfare Society 


1The Board of Directors consists of: Chairman, James 
H. Tufts, Illinois Association for Labor Legislation ; 
Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Arthur Aldis, Visiting Nurse As; 
sociation; Secretary, E. T. Lies, United Charities of 
Chicago; Treasurer, Charles L. Hutchinson, Corn HEx- 
change Bank, Chicago ; Executive Officer, James Mullen- 
bach; Jane "Addams, Gertrude Howe Britton, Rudolph 
Matz, Sherman C. Kingsley, Minnie F. Low, James Min- 
nick and W. R. Stirling. 
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Jewish Consumptives Relief Society 
Juvenile Protective Association | 
Lake County Tuberculosis Institute 
Legal Aid Society x 
Peoria Association for Prevention of Tuberculosis 
School of Civics and Philanthropy 
United Charities of Chicago 
Visiting Nurses’ Association 
-Woman’s City Club 
The committee will be active not only through 
legislative sessions, but will work the year round, 
‘watching state officials, the Chicago city coun- 
cil and the Cook County Board of Commission- 
ers, and aiding or checking legislation in those 
bodies, according as need arises from time to 


time. 


NEW JERSEY CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION 


Scientific study and research work were tied 
‘up with the practical work going on in charity 
and correction throughout New Jersey at the 
recent meeting of the State Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction. 

A significant feature of the meeting was the 
participation of Princeton University. A few 
years ago Princeton took little part in social 
work in the state. The conference held in Prince- 
ton proved to be the turning point. At the 
Plainfield conference four Princeton professors 
took part and Princeton students attended to 
seek information along social service lines. 

The Prison Labor Commission, appointed by 
' Governor Wilson to inaugurate the “state use” 
system in New Jersey, took advantage of the 
conference to urge the gravity of the situation 
regarding prison labor by pointing out that only 
six months remained for providing means of 
setting prisoners to work when the contracts 
have expired. The commission wishes through 
the supplemental appropriation bill to get funds 
which will be immediately available for the pur- 
chase of unimproved land in southern New Jer- 
sey and a quarry in northern New Jersey where 
the men can be employed. 

The proposed state wide program for the 
care of defectives was presented by Professor 
Johnstone of the state committee. His recom- 
mendations were that all mental defectives under 


school age should be cared for in their homes’ 


subject to visitation by social worker, health 
authority and visiting nurse. Children of school 
age, not sexually or otherwise dangerous, he 
suggested should be sent to special classes in 
connection with the public schools. Such classes 
are now in operation in Newark and Jersey City. 
He urged that state schools should be provided 
for defective children from rural districts where 
public school classes can not be organized. Ad- 
mission to the New Jersey State Home for 
Feeble-minded Girls and Women, was recom- 
mended for dangerously defective girls above 
school age, while men who are capable of pro- 
ductive activity are to be placed in the custodial 
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Institution for the Unimprobable Feeble-minded 
which is’ now building at Skillman., For all those 
who may be trained to industries a farm colony 
it is expected will be undertaken on five hun- 
dred acres of uncleared land which has already 
been given by a public-spirited citizen. 

The general topic of the conference was New 
Jersey’s System of Humanics. Special sections 
were devoted to The Church and Social Ser- 
vice; Jails, Alms Houses and Inebriety; Mental 
Hygiene and Prostitution; Prisons and Reforma- 
tories; Feeble-mindedness, Eugenics and the 
Blind; and Prevention. . 

In the section on Jails, Alms Houses and 
Inebriety the chairman raised the question—why 
should there not be decent and adequate care 
for the respectable aged by the state and de- 
manded the destruction of the traditional alms 
house. C. L. Stonaker, secretary of the New 
Jersey State Charities Aid and Prison Reform 


Association, declared that the county jail should: 


be at least restricted to the detention ‘of pris- 
oners awaiting trial. He asked, “Is it not pos- 
sible in this day and generation to devise some 
other penalty than a cash fine or imprisonment 
in the old antiquated jail?’ He urged an ex- 
tension of the parole idea. 

The program of the conference was carried 
out exactly as planned. Every speaker was 
present and at the final session there was a 
crowded auditorium. The conference had the 
largest attendance of any that has yet been held. 


LEGAL AID IN 
TH ESS OMe 


The first free legal aid bureau south of the 
Mason and’ Dixon Line has been established in 
Birmingham, Ala. It is an outgrowth of the 
Lawyers’ League, which was organized in June, 
1912, to promote the general public welfare and 
to better the making and administration of laws. 
This is but one step in the program of the 
league, which, under the presidency of George 
Huddleston, has named a committee to fight the - 
fee system, a committee on reform of civil and 
criminal procedure, and a‘ committee on com- 
plaints and grievances. 

The legal aid bureau was suggested by Isadore 
Shapiro. The Lawyers’ League appointed a com- 
mittee which secured the following to undertake - 
the work of the bureau: Isadore Shapiro, di- 
rector; Clement R. Wood, vice-director; Hugo 
Black, secretary and treasurer; Dupont Thomp- 
son and Ben Davis, counsel for the State Fed- 
eration of Labor. Many of the cases which have 
thus. far come to the attention of the bureau in- 
volve victims of loan sharks. Mr. Shapiro has 
therefore been led to suggest the creation of a 
municipal loan office. Many other cases handled 
by the bureau are those of deserted wives. 
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BIG BUSINESS AND WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION 


PAUL KENNADAY 


American Association for Labor Legislation 


Big business and the American people are 
coming to» close quarters in a new field. The 
fight is on in many states and soon will come in 
many more. The casualty insurance companies 
are trying with all the ingenuity of long ex- 
perience to turn to their own profit the immense 
new business in sight with the passage of the 
workmen’s compensation or insurance laws in 
state after state. We have been slow, heartless- 
ly slow, as a people to write into our statutes 
the protection against the results of industrial 
injuries with which Europe has been familiar 
these many years. But now, as though making 
up for. lost time and past neglect, we are all 
at it with a vengeance, turning heaven and earth 
to get the principle of workmen’s compensation 
enacted into law, impatient of delay, regardless 
of mere constitutions, “godsakers” many of us, 
as Wells puts it, shouting for God’s sake let us 
do something. 

This something is “elective” compensation in- 


surance. .Seized upon with alacrity by reform- 


ers, fought at first at every step by the casualty 
insurance companies and employers, “elective” 
acts are now cherished like a prodigal son re- 
turned seeking forgiveness for rebellion, no more 
carrying disgrace and ruin in) his wake. 
“Elective” acts are drawn with the acknowl- 
edged purpose of subverting state constitutions. 
The New York Court of Appeals in the Ives 
case said that to compel an employer ‘to give 
compensation without fault was taking property 
without due process of law. The thing to do, then, 
plainly, is to get around the constitution. The 
method is ingenious but effective. Write into a 
compensation or insurance act that employer or 
employed may “elect” whether they will come 
under it or no. If they refuse to elect, take 
away from employers their old stand-bys, those 
barbarous anachronisms of our present laws, the 
defenses of contributory negligence, fellow ser- 
vant and assumption of risk which have done 
such noble service in leaving penniless injured 
workmen or their widows. Of course, employes 
by the law of the land enter into only free con- 
tracts, and so they too may elect to stay out 
even though their employer “elects” to come in. 
And in that case the employer has these three 
defenses which can still be used against the 
employe in case he ever sues for damages for 
injuries—and in case he retains his position one 
minute after he has exercised his “election.” 
From the casualty company’s standpoint the 
peculiar advantage of this “club” feature, as it 
has been aptly termed, in these elective laws, 
is that if the law puts the scale of compensa- 
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tion high enough to be at all adequate for the 
makers, the cost of coming under the act will be 
so great, owing to the rates charged by the cas- 
ualty companies, that most employers will stay 
out. But, staying out, they will still take lia- 
bility insurance with these companies at lower 
rates, perhaps, yet at rates much in excess of 
present liability costs. For no employer can run 
the risk without insurance of damage suits with 
his old judge-made defenses taken from him. Ii, 
on the other hand, the law puts the scale of 
compensation so low that employers will elect 
to come under it, these casualty companies will. 
reap a rich harvest in new business. 

So we see the casualty companies aiding and 
abetting in the passage of “elective” laws. With 
equal determination they stop where they can, 
laws which give the employer no election, but 
compel him to insure. For there are states like 
Ohio and New York, where an amendment made 
or pending to the state constitution, gives the 
legislature power to pass such acts. And com- 
pelled to give compensation, the employer, if 
the legislature chooses, may be forced to give 
adequate compensation to his injured workers. 
And this again may, and probably will, lead the 
average employer to take state, mutual or self 
insurance in preference to the higher rates which 
private companies must charge to continue their 
profits and enormous salaries. 

While this has been going on from Massachu- 
setts to California, Big Business has been look- 
ing on, taking advantage of every false step, 
putting legislators and commissioners into false 
positions, proposing very quietly but very ef- 
fectively, none the less, to let the American peo- 
ple once more deliver themselves over to private 
interests ever anxious to perform public duties. 

Prospective annual profits in enormous 
amounts are at stake for the casualty insur- 
ance companies in this fight. Whatever 
the exact sum, it is certainly too large to 
let slip. And whatever we may think of state 
insurance, of its propriety or of its advisability 
at once, whether it is good or bad, the casualty 
companies can have but one opinion on the sub- 
ject, that it is about as’ serious an injury to them 
as the loss of a man’s head is to him. 

And so the casualty insurance companies are 
to be found advising, wherever workmen’s com- 
pensation is under discussion. . At meetings of 
bar associations their attorneys have resolutions 
passed deprecating state insurance; at meetings 
of state commissioners they are free with their 
praise of that “New Jersey model” which has 
proved such a bonanza to the insuring interests; 
at legislative hearings they openly denounce as 
“Socialistic” and therefore to be cast out without 
more ado, state insurance, and like the trail of 
the serpent or the ways of a maid with a man 
their ways are often past finding out. 


\ 
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But the drift is setting against Big Business, 
here as elsewhere. The state of Washington led 
the way with a compulsory state insurance act, 
by driving out the casualty companies and leav- 
ing to them in the place of big profits but the 


small comfort of predicting the early collapse of ° 


a signal success in “state Socialism.” The Ohio 
‘Senate and Assembly last week amended their 
former elective state insurance act, by giving 
employers two other options, self insurance and 
mutual insurance, but compelling them to insure 
in one of the three ways. This closes the rich 
Ohio field to liability insurance companies. In 
Oregon the House of Representatives has just 
passed a state insurance act and according to 
press despatches “casualty companies are resort- 
ing to every conceivable method to defeat the 
bill in the Senate, but it is confidently expected 
that the Senate will concur in the action of the 
‘house.” 

Compulsory acts are in force in Arizona and, 
as far as state employes are concerned, in Wis- 
consin, ‘while Massachusetts is building up 
against the strenuous rivalry of private compan- 
‘ies a strong state mutual insurance company. 

In New York the fight is on in deadliest earn- 
est, for not only is there open espousal of state 
insurance by the vigorous and determined state 
federation of labor but the situation is still more 
perilous for the casualty companies because loom- 
ing up large is the specter of compulsory insur- 
ance—‘‘state or otherwise.” Last year the legis- 
lature passed a constitutional amendment to over- 
come the constitutional objections to a compul- 
sory law, as explained in last week’s SuRVEY 
by Edward T. Devine. This year a Democratic 
Party which swept into power a governor and 
an overwhelming majority in Senate and As- 
sembly pledged itself “to pass again this pro- 
posed amendment in the next session of the 
legislature,” and the people are beyond any 
doubt in favor of such relief as this amendment 
will bring from “ambulance chasers,” claims 
agents and judge-made defences raised against 
them in damage suits at law. No doubt Big 
Business would be glad to see the Democratic 
Party go back on solemn pledges to the people 
or to see the people led astray at the polls next 
November. But either of these contingencies in 
the present humor of legislators and their con- 
stituents is hardly within the range of practical 
politics. 

Yet agreeable as it would be to some to have 
the impossible thus happen, no small measure 
of consolation is to be had by them in a bill 
last week recommended by the Senate committee 
on insurance. That committee is no more to be 
blamed than is the able commissioner of insur- 
ance, whose integrity and genuine desire to do 
justice to the overburdened workers of the state 
none can doubt. They have simply made ser- 
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ious mistakes in trying to solve, without taking 
sufficient thought, one of the most complex sub- 
jects with which a legislator is called to deal. 
Nevertheless, this composite bill has defects writ 
large upon every page. Not only does it pro- 
vide for. an Industrial Compensation Board 


drawing aggregate salaries of $36,000 to do little: 


more than oversee and approve agreements as 
to amounts to be paid in settlement of claims, but 
it leaves in the State Insurance Department 
(where the State Federation of Labor and many 
more do not want it), the fixing of rates and 
the whole administration of the state fund to 
which employers may contribute if they do not 
elect the other options offered of self insurance, 
mutual insurance or casualty company insurance. 

That a bill put together as this one has. been 
should have many serious defects in draughts- 
manship was to be expected, but that it should 
be deliberately put forward with glowing en- 
comiums as containing “the best features of 
compensation laws of other states” and of the 
five bills introduced in New York is a serious 
reflection upon the wisdom and _ deliberative 
methods of law makers. Constitutions are per- 
haps nothing among friends, but three constitu- 
tional objections to one bill is good measure— 
too much running over. Thus we see here an 
infant by implied waiver giving up a constitu- 
tional guarantee, we see that the employe unless 
he does an overt act, is held to have waived his 
constitutional right to’trial by jury and finally 
we find a discrimination between those to whom 
the act does and does not apply, neither war- 
ranted by fact or defendable at law. 

And while the legislature has done this, to 
escape one other constitutional defect in their 
former bill they have, in effect, turned the whole 
rich New York field over to the casualty com- 
panies. For now it is provided that the em- 
ployer must “elect” his methods of insuring by 
an affirmative act, by filing his papers: with the 
insurance department. And that plainly means 
that the average employer will do nothing at 
all until an agent of a casualty company comes 
to him and offers to attend to everything—in the 
meantime telling him what dismal failures have 
been, wherever tried, all state,: mutual and self 
insurance “Socialistic’” schemes. — 

Curiously enough, while men are deliberately 
and openly planning the utter rout of the cas- 
ualty companies, no spokesman for those com- 
panies appears upon the field in New York. 
But why need they? A meaner bill to the work- 
ers of the state, the legislature could hardly con- 
sider if labor had no vote. A bill more profitable 
to Big Business could hardly have been devised 
had the big corporations and the casualty com- 
panies been requested themselves to write a law 
under which the people of the state would be 
compelled to continue tribute. 


: 
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THE WAR ON VICE 
. GRAHAM TAYLOR 


That the war on vice is a fight to the finish 
becomes constantly clearer. The campaigns 
waged against it are growing at once more ex- 
tensive in area and more intensive locally. The 
variety and effectiveness of the attacks upon 
the strongholds of vice attest the versatility and 
the ability of the aggressors. 

Latest and greatest of the war news from the 
front is that siege. is being laid on the very 
citadel of vice by the Bureau of Social Hygiene 
in New York city. It proposes nothing less 


_than the permanent and progressive investiga- 


tion and disclosure of the sources from which 
vice springs and the social, moral, economic and 
political agencies which protect, perpetuate and 
To sap and mine ignorance, which 
is the last redoubt in which vice takes refuge, 
is the final stroke of strategy in _this war with- 
out discharge. 

Facing such an organization force and the 
Supreme Court’s decision upholding the white 
slave law, the whole under world may well 
sound the alarm at the beginning of this turning 


-of the light upon its darkness, of bringing knowl- 


ledge to replace the ignorance on which it preys, 
and of enlisting the forces of public intelligence, 
medical science, civic patriotism and religion to 
act through education, legislation and police ad- 
ministration. If any force can overcome the per- 
sistence of the social evil and eradicate commer: 
cialized vice it is “the spirit which dominates the 
work of the bureau—not sensational, or senti- 
mental, or hysterical, not a spirit of criticism of 
public officials, but essentially a spirit of con- 
structive suggestion and of deep scientific, as 
well as humane, interest, in a great world prob- 
Let. c 

In sorry contrast with this high-hearted, long- 
purposed, yet modest prospectus of a real scien- 
tific movement against vice, are the boastful, opin- 
ionated and unsupported conclusions which Sam- 
uel H. London,.a Texas attorney, is reported to 
have alleged before the aldermanic committee of 
New York city. If his “seven years’ investigation 
from Alaska to the Canal Zone,” got no ucarer 
the facts than he did in Chicago, his allegations 
in support of segregation are not to be taken 
seriously. For, every one in Chicago knows his 
assertion to be false that “in Chicago the police 
are not under civil service regulation.” Upon this 
statement, absolutely contrary to fact, he bases 
his charge of “the unbelievable conditions of 
police graft.” This he absurdly accounts for 
by asserting that “the police do not know how 
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long they will last in the department,” and “in 
consequence they collect graft daily from every 
person whose calling makes him liable to police 
extortion.” 

The fact is that the Chicago Civil Service 
Commission, to whose trial board every police 
officer is amenable, has within the past two years 
dismissed from the force thirty-six superior of- 
ficers for failing to suppress practices of dis- 
orderly resorts which were in violation of the 
orders attempting to regulate the segregated dis- 
trict. It is because of the segregation of vice, 
and not because of the lack of civil service, that 
the Chicago police have been demoralized, 
though never to the extent to which the New 
York city police apparently have, according to the 
facts officially brought out from the time of the 
Lexow Committee to the time the sentence of 
death was pronounced upon former Police-Lieu- 
tenant Becker. 

Both in New York and Chicago the organized 
effort to secure the enactment and enforcement 
of law goes on apace. One evidence of this is 
the vigorous report of the reorganized Com- 
mittee of Fourteen showing real progress. in its 
efforts to prosecute offenders against existing 
law, to amend defective laws, to secure the 
co-operation of brewers, owners and surety com- 
panies in closing evil resorts, and in formulat- 
ing a definite legislative program especially em- 
phasizing penalties for the misuse of property. 

In Chicago the morals committee which is fed- 
erating the vice-fighting agencies and the re- 
constituted Committee of Fifty with assistance 
from the neighboring headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Vigilance Association will prove more than 
a match for the vacillating city administration 
and the inactive states attorney. Neither the 
police nor their political superiors dare to re- 
open the red light districts, though avowedly 
desirous of so doing, Meanwhile the law-abid- 
ing, law-enforcing agencies and people have an 
immense advantage in preventing the reopening 
of these resorts and districts, in contravention 
of the law, the supremacy of which has so hap- 
pily been re-established. 

The most notable report of a vice commission 
recently issued is that of Portland, Ore. It in- 
cludes a series of reports issued since the com- 
mission’s appointment in 1911. One of the series 
deals with the places of public resort and ac- 
commodation affected by the social evil. It con- 
cludes with the famous “tin-plate ordinance,” 
which requires that “on the front of every build- 
ing used, either in whole or in part, as a hotel, 
apartment house, rooming, lodging, boarding, 
tenement house, or saloon, there shall be, at the 
principal street entrance, a conspicuous plate 
or sign bearing the name and address of the own- 
er or owners of such buildings.” This, of 
course, greatly facilitates the apprehension and 
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conviction of those responsible for violating the 
law against disorderly resorts. 

This ordinance is reported to have had the 
effect of driving immoral people from the build- 
ings they have occupied for.years, because the 
owners were afraid to risk the publicity and 
responsibility of their presence and practices. 
Many of these buildings are now being remod- 
eled and occupied by a better class of tenants. 

Another report of the series deals with the 
legal and police aspect of the social evil which 
led to the enactment of the law for enjoining 
and abating houses of ill fame as nuisances. A 
bill was also recommended creating a morals 
court. Finding the division of responsibility a 
cause of inefficiency and corruption in the pol- 
ice department, the commission recommends the 
vesting of full authority over the department 
in one man, as the most effective way of handling 
the social evil problem. Study of the juvenile 
aspects of. the social evil led to specific sources 
of vice and the beginnings of moral delinquency, 
and resulted in the recommendation that a child 
welfare commission be appointed, which should 
be “charged with the study of the general sub- 
ject of juvenile life.” 

While realizing the desirability of requiring 
vice diseases to be reported and registered, the 
commission doubted whether public opinion would 
support the enforcement of such a law. It con- 
sidered a vigorous campaign of education the 
most necessary step for the control of these dis- 
eases. It recommended, however, that all cases 
encountered in dispensaries, hospitals, juvenile 
and municipal courts, penal institutions, mater- 
nity hospitals, rescue homes, and all places of 
detention, should be officially reported. The com- 
mission also urged that the city contribute to 
‘the support of free dispensaries for the treat- 
ment of these diseases and that. the Department 
of Health make tests for the diagnosis of these 
diseases without charge. 

Wage scales were examined to determine the 
economic sources of the social evil and much 
interesting information was gathered. Human 
interest stories were revealed showing the need 
of a minimum wage for women workers, im- 
proved sanitation in shops and stores, shorter 
hours of labor, and industrial education. _ 

The final report of the Portland Commission 
on segregation is in line with the conclusion 
reached by every other vice commission. To use 
the words of the commissioners “The history of 
every restricted district in the country has been 
the history of police and political corruption, of 
crime and bloodshed and scandal. Far from 
eliminating graft, such districts have proved the 
nursery of official blackmail, the central point 
from which the scheme of protection has reach- 
ed out.” 

The commission records its emphatic opposi- 
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tion to segregation in Portland for the following 
reasons: 


“Segregation does not segregate; deals only 
with a small percentage of the sexually immoral; 
promotes and justifies professional prostitution ; 
does not reduce clandestine immorality; helps 
to’ establish a double standard of morality by 
stigmatizing the woman and ignoring the moral 
responsibility of the man; rests on the false pre- 
sumption that sexual immorality is necessary; 
fosters the debauchery of the sex instinct; pro- 
motes the spread of disease; and affords official 
absolution for illegal and immoral conduct.’, 


Perhaps the most significant assertion in the 
whole impressive report is this sentence: {When 
any considerable number of men question the 
necessity of an evil it marks the beginning of the 
end. It is here that this commission rests and 
finds justification of its labors.” 

State commissions for state-wide investigation 
of vice conditions and of the legal means of sup- 
pressing them have been initiated in Maryland 
and Illinois. “In compliance with a recommenda- 
tion of a recent grand jury sitting in Baltimore, 
Governor Goldsborough of Maryland, has ap- 
pointed a vice commission of fifteen members, 
some of whom are women. There are also three 
to five associate members fram the counties. The 
commissioners so far appointed include some 
medical specialists, two lawyers, two bankers, a 
merchant, a representative of the Bureau of 
Statistics, of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, of 
Jewish Charities, and J. W. Magruder of the 
Federated Charities. While there is no appro- 
priation from public funds to meet the expenses 
of the commission, it is said the governor may 
aid its work by advances from his contigent 
fund. 

The Senate of Illinois appointed a committee, 
consisting of the lieutenant-governor and four 
senators, to investigate vice conditions in every 
important city in the state. The resolution of 
the Senate creating the committee gives it broad 
powers to subpoena witnesses and compel tes- 
timony and the production of records and docu- 
ments. It has power to punish those who refuse 
to testify with imprisonment for contempt. It 


-is said that the committee contemplates-new laws 


which will give to state prosecutors as complete 
power within the state as the Mann Act gives 
the federal authorities in dealing with the trans- 
portation of women for immoral purposes across 
state lines. If this is effectively done, it will 
apply within state lines, the strength of the 
strongest statute dealing with commercialized 
vice, which the Mann Act has proved to be. This 
is just where the law has proved weakest, or its 
administration most ineffective, in protecting the 
people of each state. 

Another state-wide investigation is proposed 
in the first bill reported favorably to the Massa- 
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chusetts legislature by the Committee on the 
Social Welfare. Introduced by Representative 
Thomas J. Giblin, it provides for a commission 
of five to be appointed by the governor. This 
body is to investigate the white slave traffic and 
to report plans for preventing such existing evils 
as it finds. Authority is given to hold public 
hearings, administer oaths, require the attend- 
ance of witnesses and the producing of books 
and documents. No compensation is provided 
for the commission but necessary expenses are 
allowed. The commission is instructed to sub- 
mit its report by January 10, 1914, together with 
such bills as it may believe are needed. 

The Committee on Social Welfare of the legis- 
lature believed that the problem was limited to 
the large city but that the city, village, and coun- 
try should come within the scope of the investi- 
gation. The friends of the measure are expect- 
ing its enactment and feel that if the attitude 
of the committee may be taken as any index of 
the work of the proposed commission, the in- 
vestigation will be most thorough. 


BANNERS OF A NEW ARMY 
ROBERT A. WOODS 


South End House,’ Boston 


For the sake of outlining the background for 
a substantial movement toward better things in 
the social morality of Boston, the following 
propositions were recently laid before two meet- 
ings which were held on the same day. One 
audience in the afternoon was composed of rep- 
resentative and responsible women; the other 
in the evening was a gathering of the men of the 
Boston City Club. These propositions are not 
set forth as having finality; 1 reserve the right 
to dissent from some of them under later infor- 
mation. They were submitted chiefly to indicate 
the various angles from which shafts of light are 
‘cutting into humanity's so long impenetrable 
abode of darkness. 

There is a recently formed conviction which 
has swung reputable medical men aggressively 
against any form of prostitution. The posses- 
sion of one particular truth is of unspeakable 
importance to each human being who has reach- 
ed the age of responsible action. Every man 
with a sense of honor in the light of modern 
scientific knowledge is challenged by the fact 
that there is no assurance whatever of the cure 
of venereal disease; that years after it may seem 
to have disappeared it may pass to the pure wife 
and the innocent children. Every man who en- 
ters a house of prostitution is coqueting with a 
ghastly possibility which can wreck what is best 
in life. No form of segregated prostitution af- 
fords substantial protection against such dis- 
ease. The false security which medical inspec- 
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tion suggests may even encourage the spread of 
the contagion. 

Looked at as a business, the segregation of 
prostitution would give it the two cardinal re- 
sources of modern business, publicity and the 
power of combination. The persistent disinte- 
gration of its nests deprives it of both. 

From a community point of view the pro- 
posal of segregation faces a stone wall when the 
proponent is asked, “In which place do you want 
the segregated district, where your wife and 
children would have to go through it, or where 
mine would have that fate?” 

The reports of the Vice Commissions in Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and other cities which are 
sustained by the highest medical authority, have 
finally disposed of the segregation project. It 
died in fact with the strongly supported medical 
conclusion as against the fixed ideas of many in 
the past—that no man is ever anything but the 
better for perfect continence. 

The conclusion that prostitution is not neces- 
sary and that tolerance of it does not diminish 
its evil consequences, opened the way to a stock 
taking of its effects. The words of scientists 
indicate that, as it is eliminated, half the misery 
of the world will go with it. 

Sex education is sure to come throughout the 
community. Right methods can only be learned 
by experiment. Different methods must be tried. 
These will involve mistake and injury, but noth- 
ing compared with the overwnelming cumulative . 
evils resulting from the present conspiracy of 
silence. As a suggestion of possible results, it 
is estimated that since such facts as are here 
stated have been put into the hands of the fresh- 
man classes in certain colleges a diminution of 
25 per cent. in sexual immorality has taken place 
among these young men. : 

Some of our toremost medical experts hold 
that intense sexual passion is not strictly normal 
before the age of twenty-five, when complete 
development is reached and the human organism 
is fully prepared to reproduce its kind. It is 
believed that the recasting of tradition, the re- 
newing of the moral atmosphere, and the re- 
organization of education from infancy up on 
the basis of revolutionary psychological discov- 
eries, will reduce the intensity of that passion 
during the perilous years from fourteen to twen- 
ty-five. It is, of course, the habits of body and 
mind acquired during that crucial period which 
constituted almost the entire source of sexual 
immorality. 

Much is to be hoped for from the attack upon 
the more immediate causes of prostitution. Pov- 
erty is not in itself a compelling cause in any con- . 
siderable number of instances; but poverty keeps 
great numbers of young women near the brink 
where they may-be carried over by the perfectly 
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natural desire for amusement and for a sharp 
reaction from monotonous work. The abolition 
of child labor and the establishment of a mini- 
mum wage for women will directly and indirect- 
ly prevent a great number of moral tragedies. 
Alcohol with both sexes is often a strongly con- 
ducive influence. Large-minded men who are 
close to the facts testify that the whole system 
of prostitution is so degrading and so repulsive 


that a great part of those who become part of it, 


both men and women, must first drug them- 
selves or be drugged unawares in order to dis- 
arm their higher sensibilities. 

Perhaps the most important recent testimony 
concerning the sources from which prostitution 
is recruited is that a substantial majority of 
prostitutes would properly be classed among the 
congenitally feeble-minded. This tends still more 
strongly to prove that the normal human being 
is relatively incapable of being drawn into this 
life. This fact also affords the promise of 
greatly reducing the ranks of prostitution. It 
is now possible before the adolescent period by 
scientific tests to identify beyond ‘reasonable 
doubt all feeble-minded types; the progressive 
states of the country are moving rapidly in the 
direction of eliminating all such cases in their 
early years and placing them under permanent 
institutional care.» It is estimated that in Mas- 
sachusetts there are at present as many feeble- 
minded persons at large in the community as 
there are under institutional care. Every one 
of them is a source of moral danger. 

The increase in the kinds and amount of self- 
supporting employment for women has lessened 
the number of candidates for the prostitution 
ranks. This tendency has without doubt increas- 
ed the cost of securing and retaining recruits. 
The business organization thus made necessary 
in the shape of the so-called vice trust has in 
turn brought the whole matter to public atten- 
tion in a new and distinctly disturbing way. 
This will still further make the enlisting of new 
victims difficult and expensive. 

Fuller provision of efficiently managed rescue 
homes co-ordinated with the large program and 
leading out into opportunities of normal life will 
mean far greater difficulty and expense in re- 
taining recruits after they are once secured; and 
the increased likelihood of cases of coercion be- 
ing followed up will present a further substan- 
tial deterrent against the methods of the vice 
trust. 

It must be remembered that it is part of the 
satanic program of the procurer that the victim 
will soon be caught in the toils of elemental im- 
pulse. The finer instincts of recoil become sub- 
merged in an undertow of actual, though sub- 
normal, acceptance. Under such circumstances 
the mere offer of an alternative, as the facts 
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show, is almost meaningless. There must be on 
the side of rescue a competing coercive power, 
with a system which shall exhaust the resources 


of recuperation and of re-education. 


"Enlightened social science, besides dewclopere 
every ingenious form for the prevention of de- 
generacy, is much concerned today to isolate. 
from the community those victims of degeneracy 


who are an obvious danger to the community. . 


The time must come when the black plague shall 
be a subject of registration by physicians just as 
the other plagues are today,—so that the con- 
tinuous and pervading epidemic of venereal dis- 
ease may be in'a measure checked. A more im-- 
mediate step would be to isolate in permanent 
detention colonies all confirmed cases of prosti- 
tution. Until recently, while this principle has 
been recognized, it has been felt that the diffi- 
culty of discovering and identifying Such types 
would be very great; but it is now suggested 
that by the simple device of registering the fin- 
ger prints of both women and men arrested for 
offences against chastity, and applying to them 
the principle of the cumulative sentence, such 
elimination is feasible. 

A word about the Boston situation, which is 
perhaps suggestive of the problem of the city 
in which the first step has been taken toward the 
suppression of commercialized vice. The police 
commissioner has done commendable work in re- 
ducing to a minimum the number of organized 
houses of prostitution, and in suppressing so- 
licitation on the streets. A large immoral busi- 
ness, however, still continues. Negotiations are 
conducted chiefly in three ways, all of which 
could be reached and practically eliminated by a 
determined purpose. There is the use of the 
telephone by houses of assignation. The tele- 
phone company could stop this if it were a mat- 
ter of dividends to do so. There is the use of 
cabmen. This evil could be reached with com-. 
parative ease. 

Both of these instrumentalities are, however, 
comparatively unimportant. The chief head- 
quarters for the promotion of the prostitution 
traffic today are in some thirty or thirty-five li- 
censed hotels, where all the preliminary nego- 
tiations are openly conducted. ‘These hotels, 
which the most guileless person knows are not 
hotels in any real sense of the term, are given 
full authority by the Boston Licensing Board to 
continue a business which the members of that 
board and every knowing citizen understands to 
be nothing more nor less than that of an upen 
prostitution market. Thus the city of Boston, 
through a board appointed and clothed with ab- 
solute power by the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, is conducting a system for the public 
licensing of exchanges in which the contract and 
agreement stage of the prostitution business is, 
in the face of all observers, carried out nightly. 
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PITTSBURGH CLERGY AND 
THE SOCIAL EVIL 


RABBI RUDOLPH I. COFFEE 

Member Morals Efficiency Commission 
Dr. Howard H. Kelly of Baltimore is reported 
in the newspapers as saying that the solution 
of the social evil rests with the church. This 
is absolutely true. With the churches weld- 
ed together regardless. of theological differ- 
ences to wipe out this traffic, with a united clergy 
refusing to marry persons who cannot bring a 
certificate of good health, with the church scorn- 
ing relationship with any and every moral leper, 


and with the pulpit preaching the truths about - 


prostitution and venereal disease as found in the 
Bible, such a wave of indignation would arise 
over this land as would sweep the men in this 
loathsome business. from the society of decent 
people. 


Pittsburgh clergymen have made a splendid 


start in this direction. On January 13, by unan- 
imous vote, the Ministerial Union pledged sup- 
port to the bill which the Morals Efficiency Com- 
mission is urging for adoption by the legis- 
lature réquiring the possession of a doctor’s cer- 
tificate before a marriage license will be granted. 
These ministers put aside doctrinal differences 
and stood together as being unwilling to join 
couples in bonds of unholy wedlock.. The hus- 


bands who contract tuberculosis from wives, the - 


wives who are infected with venereal disease 
from husbands, the army of babies born yearly 
either blind or degenerate, are a disgrace to our 
day. The pulpit of Pittsburgh heartily supports 
our commission in demanding that these practices 
be stopped. 

Last, month, the clergy of this city rendered an- 
other and equally valuable service to our commis- 
sion. In a previous article,’ I told of the efforts of 
the under world to fight our body. They later pre- 
vailed upon a prostitute, Rose Drew, to sue two 
members of the commission for $50,000 for in- 
jury to her reputation (?). The details of the 
story were furnished the press by her attorney, 
and certain papers gave them full publicity with 
glaring headlines. Not a word was stated con- 
cerning the true facts, or what the commission 
had done to save the woman. 


social service committee Ministerial 


of the 


- Union sent special letters with a correct state- 


; 
~ 


ment of facts to over 450 clergymen in the city, 
requesting that the contents be read the following 
Sunday in church. This action completely nulli- 
fied the newspaper publicity, and won warm 


. friends for the commission, as many who had 
4 
' made acquainted with our achievements. 


S 


é 


previously taken no interest in our work were 


In large measure, the success which has at- 
tended the work of the Morals Commission may 
be directly ascribed to the intelligent support of 
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the Pittsburgh churches. When newspapers have 
falsified the issue, as above, the pulpit has told 
the truth; when the press refuses to give space 
to the great educational work needed in this 
campaign, the church organizations have ar- 
ranged for speakers from the commission, and- 
no regard was given to religious affliation.. In 
fact, the social evil problem has done more to 
batter down theological fences than, any other 
issue in this city. The church is awakening to 
the needs of the hour, and it can render a great 
service in this cause, if only it grasps the oppor- 
tunity. The church must educate the people to 
the truth about this terrible black plague. 

The public schools, to their shame be it said, 
are closed to us. In Pittsburgh, and no doubt 
elsewhere, the schools are still giving the child 
a general, perhaps a vocational, training. But 
what avails all this if we do not teach the child 
how to live? We give our boys and girls a text 
book on physiology with absolutely no word 
about the sexual organs, just as though they 
were non-existent. We practically graduate our 
children from school in total ignorance of the 
fundamental laws about hygiene, save what they 
learn from chance companions on the street. 
Since our educators will not have the 
children taught by competent persons that which 
is most essential for their well being, many 
ministers in Pittsburgh are providing instruc- 
tion in sex hygiene in the Sunday School 
curriculum. ft am not the only minister 
who insists that before a child is given a con- 
firmation diploma from the congregation, the 
pupil must have received such information as a 


growing child should know concerning the care © 


of the body. 

A fine evidence of the growth of public opinion 
is found in the formation of a club of boys, one 
of whose pledges is to remain continent till mar- 
riage. The old dictum of Galen that continence 


‘is dangerous has been relegated to the realm 


of antiquity. They promise to associate only with 
girls who insist on the single standard. When 
our growing children have such thoughts, the 
disorderly house loses its charms. For here is 
the crux of the whole matter. { What avails all 
our labor when a prostitute shows a roll of $385 
which represents her Christmas. gifts from 


“friends.” Many a working girl receives less for a | 


whole year’s labor. Education will certainly 
help keep our growing boys away from these 
houses of ill repute. 

When a community is educated to certain 
needs, legislation is the next step. Many re- 
formers to their sorrow reverse this _ process. 
Some people imagine that the social evil ceases 
the moment all houses are ordered closed. We 
know better now. Our commission avoided this 
error, and by gradual restriction of this evil, has 
been aiming at ultimate elimination. As a re- 
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sult, the city has fewer houses today than at 
any time in the last half century. We have 
stripped the houses of every allurement, that they 
might cease to be a paying proposition. Con- 
structively, the commission has taken strong 
ground that the unfit should be prevented from 
propagating their kind. 

We are agitating for the creation of night 
courts. We have received from the occupants 
of these houses a brief history answering 
questions as to their fall. The tabulation 
shows that a very large number enter this 
life through being seduced and then are 
afraid or unwilling to return home. We are 
constantly hearing that economic causes are at 
the back of this evil. They are, with the men. 
If people only realized the unholy zeal to make 
money from such channels, they would scarce be- 
lieve it. Girls, once led astray, drift into houses 
of this kind because society refuses them fellow- 
ship. Usually these are the weaker girls, no 
doubt of poor heredity, and the need to deny 
parenthood to this class is most urgent. 

Experience teaches that a special department 
can best handle the social evil problem. It must 
be apart from police control and separate from 
politics. A bill is now before the legislature to 
create a morals bureau of seven members, three 
of them women, to serve without pay. This 
bureau will have full power to handle the social 
evil and will elect a superintendent at $4,000 
yearly with police authority in his special field. 

In connection with this bill we are urging a 
change in the system of police courts which will 
allow the introduction of the night court, much 
needed in Pittsburgh. 

With legislation joined with education, the so- 
cial evil will be overcome. The efficient church 
will and must help. Then, when the forces mak- 
ing for righteousness stand together against this 
shame, we shall see the gangsters of the city 
ruled by, instead of bossing, the better element. 


POST-GRADUATES OF THE. 
HIRED MAN 
R. R. REEDER 


Superintendent New York Orphanage, 
Hastings-on-Hudson 


In the School Bulletin, Prof. C. R. Bardeen, : 


dean of the medical school of the University 
of Wisconsin, writing on the subject of sex in- 
struction, says: , 


“Curiosity, passion and idleness are the only 
features outside of medicine'that call attention 
to sex glands. . . . Public talks to children 
will be pretty certain to arouse curiosity. They 
certainly will not subdue passion. In so far 
as curiosity concerning sex matters is spon- 
taneous and natural it may best be turned in 
legitimate directions by quiet private talks 
with pure-minded friends. . . . So far as 
July, 1912. 


- He was a little lame, his clothes hung slouchily 


sick to look at him! He had been discharged a. 


passion is concerned it can be controlled only 
by the habit of self-control and the right kind 
of personal. ambition, and these can best be 
cultivated in the young without reference to 
the physiology of sex.” 


This is just such a statement as you would ex- 
pect to see from the pen of one whose point of 
view toward sex instruction is purely academic. 
On the day I read it one of the older boys of 


the orphanage who had just returned from a 


ten years’ experience in both rural and urban 
life in Illinois, Kansas and California, called to 
see me. It was a pleasure to look into the ruddy 
face and clear blue eyes of a broad-shouldered, 
deep-chested, hundred-and-eighty-pound, husky, 
young man of twenty-four who had never been 
sick a day since leaving the home and who bore 
every evidence of living a clean, pure life. But 
as I inquired after this one and that one who 
had left the orphanage at about the same time 
he was discharged, the pictures he drew of their 
lives were not all bright. / | 

“Only a few weeks ago,” he said, “in Kansas” 
City I ran across Will F He was down and | 
out.. Health broken, no money and no work most ' 
of the time. Women ruined him—he had been a. 
victim of gonorrhoea for six years. I gave him a | 
little lift for a couple of weeks, but he’s too far 
gone. I persuaded him to write to his sister while | 
he was with me. He had not heard from her on | 
several years. Of course, he didn’t tell her about 
his loose living. She answered at once and you 
should have seen him shed tears when he read | 
the letter especially where she asked what church | 
he attended. The poor devil hadn’t seen the in-| 
side of a meetin’ house in five years. | 

“But a funny thing happened while he was | 
with me. I was walking with him one day and| 
all of a sudden he said, ‘Yonder is a fellow that ! 
looks like my brother; he’s in. the West some- 
where, you know, and I believe that’s him.’ The 
young man he referred to looked like a sick hobo. 


upon him. We went up to him and when Wilt 
asked if his name wasn’t F——, he said, ‘What 
business is it of your’s what my name is?’ But 
when Will gave him his own name and told him 
he looked like his brother Robert, Rob then recog-| 
nized him and was glad to see him. 


“But holy mackerel, it would have made you 


few days before from the hospital where he: 
had been operated upon for venereal disease. 
One leg was shorter than the other, and poor: 
Rob didn’t look as if he’d ever be well again.” | 

I remembered those boys well. They were: 
both bright grammar school pupils, sound and! 
well developed physically, with as promising a. 
future as opens to most American boys. Both 
went on farms at fourteen years of age. At that: 


age they were ignorant of sex knowledge except 


a | 
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such crude information as they may have picked 
up from other boys. Whatever they learned 
afterward in that field they gathered, as hitherto 
practically all farmer boys have, from vile 
sources, the lewd talk of the typical hired 
man. I know all about him. He was my 
teacher and he was on every farm of con- 
siderable size in Hlinois in my boyhood days. 


‘But he’s no worse than the young men of the 


village, or the city laborer with whom boys are 
in daily touch, except that his isolated life pro- 
vides less of other attractions to take up his mind. 

It is to such as these, the sewer gateway to 


“sex instruction, that millions of the youth of our | 


country are obliged to go to satisfy that “curios- 
ity concerning sex matters” of which Dean Bar- 
‘deen speaks. But these teachers don’t wait upon 
the demands of curiosity from their boy pupils, 
they are ever on the initiative with sex instruc- 
tion, anxious to impart all they know and more 
than they know upon this vital theme so close to 
youth as to involve the very life here and des- 
tiny hereafter. Their lewd talk is the expression 
of their own uncontrolled sex emotions, while 
at the same time it awakens like feelings in their 
innocent but eager pupils. 


“In so far as curiosity concerning sex mat- 
ters is spontaneous and natural it may best be 
turned in legitimate directions by quiet private 
talks with pure-minded friends.” 

What a strange view to take of such an impor- 
tant human interest! Can you mention an asset 
or concern of humanity that is fraught with 
greater possibilities for good on the one hand 
or evil on the other than sex physiology and the 
functioning of the sex organs? Is it reasonable 
or safe to leave instruction upon a subject so 
fundamental to social well-being and personal 
happiness to the accidental suggestions or de- 
mands of curiosity? Thousands of the youth of 
our country are taking the first steps toward 
moral ruin every day, like the two boys above 
mentioned, in almost absolute ignorance of con- 
sequences. Girls are as unprotected by the 
safeguards of proper instruction as boys. But 
they are more fortunate in their environment. 

The greatest mistake we are all making is the 
assumption that if we, the teachers and parents, 
are not imparting sex instruction no instruction 
is being received, whereas the real condition is 
that the air is full of it.- No boy can escape it. 
The home, the school and the Sunday school 
have not a monopoly of learning. They cover 
most fields of knowledge, but here is one which 
they have not dared to enter. It is closer to 
the child and more vital to every interest of so- 


3 ciety than three-fourths of the things we try 
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to teach in these institutions. The child does-not 
wait for this instruction as he does for other 
learning., It is thrust upon him and he welcomes 
it. He finds it in the street, in back alleys, be- 
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hind doors, in secret places, and in the dark. His 
teachers are the hired man, the teamster, the 
servant girl, the store clerk, the laborer, the 
loafer, the bar room habitué and the moving pic- 
ture show. They have pre-empted and hitherto 
held this field of learning for the young. As 
evidence of this, just inspect the walls and par- 
titions of the toilets of almost any public school 
in the country or associate for a few days with 
groups of boys or men anywhere. Our boys can- 
not escape the obscene signs and drawings or 
the vile songs and stories which are all about 
them. 

The walls of the toilet room of the high school 
in which two of my boys graduated were deco- 
rated with vulgar markings. They were sand- 
papered and retouched from time to time by the 


janitor, only to be defiled again by the proces- 


sion of new students. 

No safeguards are thrown about the child as 
he receives this instruction from such sources. 
The low pleasure of lust with no emphasis upon 
the danger or responsibility of sexual indulgence 
is the phase presented to the youthful pupils. Is 
it any wonder that the two boys, whose sad story 
is briefly told above and thousands like them, are 
going to destruction every day? It would be a 
greater wonder if they did not do so. They had 
learned a great deal about the dynamo of human 
passion without acquiring any knowledge of how 
to protect themselves from its dangers. 

The young, the ignorant and the uncultured, 
hdwever, have not a,monopoly of this sort of. 
thing. Several years ago when a meeting of the 
superintendents’ association of the National Edu- 
cation Association was held in Chicago, one of 
the courtesies of the local committee was an ex- 
cursion on the lake. A young superintendent — 
who has since climbed to the top of the educa- 
tional ladder, now president of one of our large 
universities, and whose home training, religious 
training, virtuous heredity or some other blessed 
advantage over most of us, had protected him 
from or rendered him immune to the contagion 
of obscene song and story, told me on his return 
from the meeting how dumb-founded he was dur- 
ing this little excursion to hear from the lips of 
men holding prominent positions as superintend- 
ents, principals and professors, jokes, illustrations 
and stories full of obscene imagery and lewd sug- 
gestion. This was about twenty-five years ago. 
I believe a change for the better in this pro- 
fession has been going on since that time, a real 
progress in refinement and culture, and that a 
similar criticism under like conditions could not 
be made today. But this improvement at the 
top has not reached very far down into the sub- 
strata of schools, and never will until we take 
hold of sex instruction in an intelligent and vig- 
orous manner, 

The mere fact that in order to teach sex knowl- 
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edge we must use a refined or scientific vocabu- 
lary elevates the subject and dignifies in the minds 
of the pupils the sex organs and their functions. 
The vulgar terms, obscene signs and smutty 
stories which boys habitually hear and associate 


with these organs, degrade their sacred functions 


and naturally lead the youth to regard the sex 
parts of our anatomy as vulgar and impure. 

There is, as everyone knows, a complete un- 
written vocabulary of terms for the sex organs 
and their functions. Thousands of youth 
all about us grow to manhood without learn- 
ing or even hearing any other terms for 
these parts than those of this wretched out- 
cast vocabulary. Is it, therefore, any wonder 
‘that even the respectable family man, who 
loves his home and who has made the most 
sacred use of the sex organs in bringing sweet 
and happy children into the world, should still 
when alone with men companions lapse into the 
loose and low story and rhyme which represent 
the only sex instruction he ever learned in his 
youth? These early impressions, vile and catchy 
as they were, wore the brain grooves too deep to 
be effaced. ; . 

Only a few days ago, a young man under 
twenty, a member of a boat club near my home, 
returned from a rowing trip with several other 
men of the club. He expressed disgust at the 
prevalence of obscene suggestions, filthy jokes 
and incidents in their conversation on the trip. 
Several of them were married men. They were 
only giving expression to the thoughts, vile dog- 
gerel and imagery they had habitually associated 
with sex knowledge from childhood. 

Most children learn while still very young that 
the subject of which we are speaking is tabooed 
in practically all places where instruction’ in 
other subjects is given. This gives it the added 
attraction of “forbidden fruit,” and it is par- 
taken of with all the more zest. Once bring it 
into the open, give it the same frank and refined 
treatment that we give other subjects and you 
will rob it of a large part, if not all, of this 
unwholesome, hidden, stolen-fruit element of at- 
tractiveness. Many a child instructed in this vul- 


gar school of secrecy has been surprised to hear | 


father or mother or teacher actually speak the 
name of a sex gland as they would any other 
organ of the body. Usually the only person who 
ever has the “immodest audacity” to -do this is 
the doctor, and we accord to his profession Ii- 
cense to do so. This veto upon the whole sub- 
ject, by decent society is what causes the child 
to seek his information under cover. 

What defense can we offer for such a condi- 
tion? I believe none whatever except tradition 
and the mistaken notion that the relation between 
knowledge and sin is more dangerous than that 
between ignorance and sin. We greatly fear that 
the child will “know too much,” and therefore 


‘boys and girls have not—he knows none of the 
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meet his innocent questions with all sorts of lies 
and evasions. . 

I well remember the sudden advent of a little 
calf on our place when I was less than six years 
of age. I asked my mother where the mamma 
cow got it. In her answer she doubtless followed 
the example of her mother and told me the cow 
“found it in the woods.” (We had a woodland 
pasture.) This greatly aroused my imagination, 
made me as restless and filled my mind with as 
many more questions as that of the small boy 
whose inquisitiveness annoyed a cripple. When 
asked about his misfortune he extracted from 
the child a promise to ask no more ques- 
tions provided the one then pending were an- 
swered—namely, how the cripple lost his right 


foot. “Well, my boy, it was bit off,” said he. 


A friend of mine who was given a similar 
answer by her grandfather upon the appearance 
of a litter of pigs told me how she and her 


little companions tired themselves out hunting 


the farm over for some more pigs. Such is the 
satisfaction that many children receive from | 
their innocent inquiries. | 

You who hesitate to impart sex instruction to’ 
children should bear in mind two things; first, | 
that instruction from impure and forbidden | 
sources is certain to reach at least nine-tenths of 
them without any effort or concern whatever on 
your part; and second, that nine-tenths of the’ 
danger involved lies on the side of either un- 
wholesome instruction and the secret method by | 
which it is imparted or of ignorance. While you 
hesitate boys and girls, young men and women, | 
are going to perdition. s 

There is another aspect of sex instruction that 
is peculiar and which puts a compelling force 
into the demand for it early in the child’s life, 
namely, the exuberant rush of passion which | 
seizes the child in his adolescent period. Totward | 
other fields of knowledge he is comparatively in- 
different; toward this he is keenly alert and_| 
vehemently responsive. This is why instruction 
does not wait upon the natural teachers of the} 


_ child—the parents, or those provided for him in| 


the school or the church. He is too eager, he 
will take any instruction from any source what- 
ever. The more obscene and suggestive the 
method the more it arouses his passions, and if 
he has received no previous instruction—as most 


dangers and feels little of the moral restraint 
necessary to safeguard his purity of character. 
Much of what he learns at this time could have. 
been taught to him earlier, before he felt any. 
other than an intellectual or academic relation | 
to such knowledge. If this were done it would 
go far toward inhibiting this welling up of the 
Sex passions at any or every suggestion, picture, 
or exhibit in nature of animal mating, which 
many a youth feels and suffers in silence. 
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THE NEW INDUSTRIAL DAY 
By WILLIAM C, REDFIELD. The Century Co. 213 pp. 

Price $1.25; by mail of THe Survny $1.33. 

This is an unusual and, in many ways, a re- 
markable book. Mr. Redfield is a large employer 
of labor; he is more than an employer, how- 
ever. Besides being a highly successful manu- 
facturer he is an extensive traveller, a close ob- 
server, and he has lately entered the political field 
and has served a term in Congress. Consequent- 
ly, it is with a voice of some authority that he 
speaks of industrial affairs. 

The book is a tract, a sermon, a rallying call, 
a prophecy—each of these and all together, with 
human conservation as its theme. If the book 
“shall help to add to the appreciation of man 
for man,” says the author in his foreword, “if 
it shall aid to take away the unnecessary burdens 
placed by man on man, if it shall in any degree 
lead to the happier and more productive work- 
ing of man with man, its purpose will have been 
fully served.” So he proceeds to discuss effici- 
ency in production, with especial reference to 
the employe. He lays it down almost as an 
axiom that the better labor conditions are, the 
greater the output and the larger the profits. 

Two chapters are devoted to a consideration 
of costs, and these two chapters constitute also 
an argument against a protective tariff. The 
protective argument, he says, is based on the 
idea of equalizing costs of production at home 
with those abroad, and the inference usually 
drawn is that the difference is dué to higher 
wages paid in this country. This, he declares, 
is obviously illogical because not only do costs 
in different plants in America vary, thus making 
it impossible for any single rate to be equally 
protective, but wages often have very little to 
do with high costs. To illustrate this, he cites 
the selling of American locomotives in Great 
Britain, Brazil and Japan, American shoes in 
Calcutta, and American steel products in all parts 
of the world. 

He intimates, on the one hand, that American 
wage-earners are not such beneficiaries of the 
tariff as its advocates would have us believe; 
and on the other hand, he states that there are 
American firms paying as high wages as anyone, 
that make goods for the export trade alone, in 
competition with Europe’s “pauper labor,” and 
who therefore get no benefit from the tariff. 

There is so much that is quotable in Mr. Red- 
field’s book that it is difficult to make a selection. 
Here are some striking sentences, however, 
culled here and there from pages of the book 
which tend to indicate its spirit: 

“When a great state loses its sense of right 
values so far as to permit its children to be 
exploited to their injury in mills or mines in the 
production of wealth, or to refuse to protect its 
men and wémen from excessive hours of labor, 
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then that state has become disloyal to its best 
Selinc 

“The call of labor for a larger share in the 
products of industry is the normal response to 
the efforts of many masters in industry to get 
too great a share for themselves.” 

“We may think well to crowd our machinery 
to its limit and scrap it in a few years because 
a new invention shall have then replaced it; but 
we must learn not to crowd men that way, for 
we cannot scrap men.” 

“Given the scientific spirit in management, con- 
stant and careful study of operations dnd details 
of cost, modern buildings and equipment, proper 
arrangement of plant and proper material, ample 
power, space, and light, a high wage rate 
means inevitably low labor cost per unit of pro- 
duct and the minimum of labor cost.” 

Mr. Redfield’s optimistic conclusion is that 
a new industrial day is dawning in which there! 
will be more justice and consideration in the re- 
lations between employer and employe, higher 
wages, shorter hours, greater profits, lower 
prices and far greater and more general con- 
tentment. 

Joun A. FitcuH. 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL MORAL EDUCATION CON- 
GRESS 


Published by the American Committee, 2 West 64th 

St., New York City. 195 pp. Paper 67 cents postpaid. 

This separate publication of the American 
contributions to The Hague Congress on Moral 
Education turns a whole battery of searchlights 
upon the perplexing questions as to what moral 
education comprehends and how its teachings 
can be brought to bear upon people of all ages, 
especially youth. 

Before religious faiths became so heterogene- 
ous and intermingled and before the democratic 
state began to assume the ascendency in teach- 
ing, these were academic questions and were 
scarcely raised in America, except in doctrin- 
aire or Utopian discussions. Morals were cor- 
relations of religious tenets. The dominant 
church taught both. As there was a single 
source, so there was a sole responsibility for 
moral education. 

But now the very basis of morality is in ques- 
tion, and a basis for teaching it by the state must 
be sought outside of sectarian tenets in schools 
supported by taxing citizens of all sects or none. 
Now, the responsibility must be shared with the 
church by the family and the state. The very 
division of responsibility and diversity of bases 
in teaching morals increase and complicate both 
the theoretical and practical problems of moral 
education. 

The variety of points of view, the diversity 
of suggestions, and the independence and lack 
of correlation in these twenty-three contribu- 
tions, by our most eminent American specialists, 
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constitute the most significant statement of the 
complexity of this problem. 

Its solution, however, can be hoped for only 
in this very way, by focusing intensive inquiries 
upon single factors, which, when better under- 
stood, may all contribute to some solution. Every- 
one interested in almost any view of the subject 
will find among these highly specialized and 
condensed statements of view, something to in- 
spire and inform for further effort, and those 
wrestling with the whole subject, especially with 
the public aspects of it, will see more clearly 
what they have to reckon with, not only in the 
varied views held by these advanced thinkers, 
who are in substantial agreement, but also in the 
more irreconcilable ecclesiastical positions, 
which are conspicuous by their absence. from 
this discussion. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHILD PROTECTION 

By SigMuND EneGeL. The Macmillan Company. 276 pp. 

Price $3.50; by mail of THr Survny $3.63. 

The writer of this book is a Socialist and an 
evolutionist. In his own words, “The intimate 
interdependence of child-protection with Social- 
ism and with Darwinism must on no account be 
overlooked. It was my own assurance of this 
two-fold interdependence which led me to under- 
take the study of the whole system of child-pro- 
tection from the joint outlook of Socialism and 
Darwinism. . . My aim has rather been to 
effect a lucid presentation of all the problems of 
. child-protection than to attempt myself to supply 

the solution of all those problems.” 

The book is divided into two divisions, a Gen- 
eral Part and a Special Part. In the General Part 
questions of birth rate, sex relations, child mor- 
tality, eugenics, education, remedial child-pro- 
tection vs. prevention of the causes that make 
child-protection, necessary, and the executive in- 
struments of child protection are discussed. 

The Special Part is subdivided into the three 
main departments of Civil Law and Individual 
Rights, Local Administrative Activity, and 
Criminal Law. 

Under the first sub-division marriage and par- 
ental authority, heredity, illegitimate children 
and the powers and guardianship of minors are 
considered, in the second are all the problems 
of prenatal care, birth, infancy, child-labor, 
health and elementary education, while under 
the third the topics are criminality in youth, 
penal methods, prostitution and punishable of- 
fenses against children. 

Although the author admits (pp. 52 and 54) 
that child-protection existed prior to the de- 
velopment of capitalism he asserts that “child- 
protection has received much more attention 
than in former times. This extensive develop- 
ment of child protection is one phase of that 
general development whose other phase is the 
development of capitalism. Capitalism 
gives rise to numerous diseases in the social 
organism, and then endeavors to cure them, for 
the most part, by the methods of child protec- 
tion.” 
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It follows in the author’s opinion that child 
prote:tion.at best is but a palliative and that 
“true child-protection, the child-protection of 
the future, will take the form of the destruction 
of capitalism.” 

Meanwhile, “the question presses, should we 
postpone our attempts to deal with the symp- 
toms of the disease, to palliate the defects of 
the existing social order, until the day arrives 
when we shall be in a position to deal with 
these evils once and for all by radical measures? 
No! Even today we have to concern ourselves 
with child-protection. Today child-pro- 
tection is useful and even indispensable. It is 
true that a well-planned social order affords the 
best child-protection in the narrower sense of 
the term; but this does not make the latter rorm 
of child-protection superfluous.” 

These quotations must serve to illustrate both 
the author’s social philosophy and his frank 
statement of it. Within the limits thus set for © 
himself the writer discusses each topic in a judic- 
ial manner, presenting in some detail different 
and conflicting views and closing the discussion 
with a criticism of the weak points on each side, 
and a statement of the view that he thinks is 
demanded by evolution. 

As an able statement of the great variety of 
problems involved in child-protection in civilized 
countries, and for its mild belief in the sure-com- 
ing of a better though deferred day, the book 
has its chief significance. 

Henry W. THURSTON. 


HELPING SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By Etsa DENISON. Harper and Brothers. 
Price $1.40; by mail of THr Survey, $1.52. 


Nothing better expresses the community con- 
science than the growing number of organiza- 
tions whose main purposes are co-operation with 
the public schools. Our schools have been 
almost the first object of volunteer civic co- 
operation; indeed they largely owe their exist- 
ence, and particularly their best features, to pri- 
vate initiative and experimentation. 

Miss Denison’s book is a stimulating survey 
of volunteer effort in hundreds of American 
cities aiming to make the schools and education 
more serviceable to the children and to society. 
Her study illuminates the wide range of private 
enterprise in a democracy working through con- 
tact with the tax-supported schools and their 
problems. Service of this kind is of singuiar 
value, quite beyond its immediate objective, for 
in its exercise there is developed a civic re- 
sourcefulness which if applied to other public 
institutions much in need of just such co-opera- 
tive interest would humanize and lift them to 
their best uses. 

Helping School Children is much more than 
a catalogue of activities in behalf of schools, 
teachers, parents and children. It is an able in- 
terpretation of one of the most far-reaching 
forms of social service. The book is timely, 
immensely suggestive, and invaluable to those 
whose conception of neighborliness and duty has 
outgrown the narrow circle of the familiar. 

MEYER BLOOMFIELD. 
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SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD 
By W. H. Houmus, Ph.D. Davis Press. 211 pp. Price 
$2.00; by mail of Tun Survny $2.14. 

School Organization and the Individual Child 
is a compilation, not an argument. It is’ an ex- 
position of plans for adapting school organiza- 
tion to the needs: of individual children. The 
first half of the book is devoted to grading, 
classification, and special schools for normal 
children; the second to special classes for, sub- 
normal children. 

The plan of the book is to describe in one 
place different methods which have been tried 
out here and abroad, for the treatment of a 
special problem. A clear, concise statement is 
given of each method, its advantages and disad- 
vantages, together with running comment by the 
author. Opinions of educators and students are 
quoted at some length. Reference is made to 
the training of teachers for giving individual 
instruction, work in special classes, and correc- 
tion of speech defects. Some space is devoted 
to promotion intervals, classification, depart- 
mental teaching, ‘““manumental” schools, and the 
Montessori methods. The second part of the 
book deals with a description of auxiliary schools 
for mental defectives here and abroad, plans of 
study, and various psychological intelligence 
tests. 

The book offers no conclusion and makes no 
plea. It assembles a store of information, and 


leaves the reader to make what use of it he- 


wishes. It is, as it was intended to be, a book 
for reference only. But as such it has grave de- 
fects. There is no table of contents, and therefore, 
no way of knowing what the book treats of with- 
out examining every chapter. The index is in two 
parts, both incomplete. 
rectly given. Diagrams are unnecessarily con- 
fusing. Another fault, and one more difficult 
to remedy, is that the author, being himself 
thoroughly conversant with the subjects he'treats, 
takes it for granted that the reader is also, and 
uses technical phrases and historical allusions 
without interpretation. 

On the other hand, the book is supplied 
with careful footnotes and an excellent biblio- 
graphy. “The subject matter is briefly treated, 
and an immense fund of important material gath- 
ered into small space. It is to be regretted that 
a book showing such careful study, impartial 
presentation, and large store of valuable infor- 
mation should bé rendered difficult of use by 
reason of mechanical defects in its construction. 

May AYRES. 


SOME EXAMPLES OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


By FRANK M. Lravitr. Ginn & Company. 
Price $1.25; by mail of THE Survey $1.37. 


Of what moment is it to the people ot this 
country that 85 per cent of the children who en- 
ter the public schools drop out between the ages 
of twelve and fifteen? That most of these have 
not completed the elementary course? That at 
least’ half of the total number have not been 
trained with any reference to the work which 
they subsequently take up? That they there- 
fore begin life wastefully and go through it per- 
petually handicapped? 


330 pp. 
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In a general way, these are the questions which 
are demanding more and more attention in edu- 
cational reform. In the United States that re- 
form bids fair to lack head and guidance for 
some time to come. Everywhere teachers, par- 
ents, social workers, law makers, employers and 
workers are searching for the light, experiment- 
ing in this direction and in that. Isolated and 
fitful though many of these experiments are, 
there is in them, of course, a wealth of sugges- 
tion and experience. To make education count 
toward life is the aim of them all. 

The main purpose of Mr. Leavitt’s book is to 
present briefly some of the more notable of these 
attempts. At the outset he excludes those phases 
of vocational education which have to do with 
professional, commercial and agricultural train- 
ing, or training in domestic arts and sciences. 
Industrial education, he says, means much more 
than the introduction of shop work into the 
present curriculum. It means “a thorough revis- 
ion of our school system with the purpose of fur- 
nishing for the working classes an education 
which bears somewhat the same relation to their 
prospective’ life work as does the college educa- 
tion to the future work of the professional and 
managerial classes.” 

In addition to examples of out-and-out indus- 


trial education, intended for boys and girls of — 


fourteen or over, the book presents some of the 
attempts that have been made to save two wasted 
years before fourteen, as well as after. These 
lie in the direction of changed methods of in- 
struction, different plans of grading and promo- 
tion and more purposeful selection of subject 
matter. The latter merges into prevocational 
instruction, to which the author devotes a sep- 
arate chapter. i 

Although the adequate reorganization of ex- 
isting public school systems in accordance with 
new ideals will require time, the author thinks 
it may be advantageous to formulate deliberate 
plans. He himself proposes one, which he calls 
a “plan for immediate reorganization” and which 
is intended to embrace all the children in a given, 
community. Its chief feature is its provision for, 
a change in the goal toward which a child may 
be aiming. Such a change is made possible at 
four points, namely, at the close of the sixth and 
eighth grades of the elementary school, and of 
the second and fourth grades of the present high- 
school period. The author would provide that 
at the various places of branching some subjects 
may be common to the curricula of both or of 
all courses furnished. His plan contemplates 
that all instruction, cultural and intensely vo- 
cational alike, should be under the control of 
the existing public school system. 

So many are the experiments now being made 
in industrial education, and so confusing do they 
become to one who would try to extract the 
good from all, that it seems regrettable that Mr. 
Leavitt has not attempted to weigh values 
for us. The book is perhaps too much a What’s 
What in the field of industrial education. It 
lacks, doubtless. intentionally, on the side of 
interpretation and estimate. 

dl 8 a 
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THE MIDDLE CLASS—A PLAY 


By J. Rosrrt, M. D. Phoenix Publishers, Baltimore. 

124 pp. Price $.50; by mail of Tum SuRvEyY $.55. 

George Bernard Shaw in Widowers’ Houses, 
one of his prentice plays, held up to contempt the 
respectable man who extracts an income from 
squalid tenements; Ibsen in An Enemy of So- 
ciety displayed the middle class, the little men of 
property, in snarling revolt against the reformer 
who threatened their dividends by exposing in- 
sanitary drainage in a health resort. Dr. Rosett 
combines the themes in a play, which, while 
lacking the brilliancy of ‘Shaw and the technique 
of Ibsen, proves a convenient vehicle for caustic 
criticisms of American philanthropic society in 
1913, 

Dr. Bensel, an, idealist, is appointed health 
commissioner by a reform mayor of easy morals 
and ready shifts, at the request of a quackish 
doctor, who, though presented_as the devil of the 
piece, is so mildly satanic as to seem quite at 
home in his surroundings. Dr. Bensel’s pros- 
ecution of the grocers for selling rotten food and 
of the owners of a particularly unsavory block 
of tenements soon brings him from the clouds. 
The secretary of the Charity Organizatior 
Society, pictured with sly unveracity as a well- 
nourished man of elegant ways, pleads with Dr. 
Bensel not to dry up the sources of charity by 
curtailing the income of the agents of the nasty 
property, who are generous contributors to the 
society. Dr. Anderson, the leading physician, 
turns out to be the owner of the threatened 
shacks and pleads for two months’ delay to en- 
able him to sell them to some innocent investor. 

Most of the slums are owned by men whose 
wives and daughters are prominent in housing 
associations, associations for improvement of the 
condition of the poor, and so on. Business is 
threatened. Tax-payers cannot be philan- 
thropists if the laws are enforced, for the surplus 
income from which their doles are made will be 
cut off. Clearly Dr. Bensel must go. So orders 
the boss, whose insolent way to the reform 
mayor would jar were not the mayor himself an 
incredible fool and hypocrite. But the mayor 
finds an easy way out, much easier on paper than 
in real life, by insinuating to Dr. Bensel’s wife, 
with whom he has had an unexplained and irre- 
levant “affair,” that her husband is too fond of 
a woman clerk in his office, and induces the wife 
to prevail on the husband to resign. 

While the episodes are unconvincing and the 
character drawing is negligible, the play may stir 
charity workers and their patrons to some 
healthy self-examination. In a small town, where 
the large incomes are nearly all derived from 
allied industries, the connection between im- 
proper incomes and charitable gifts may be as 
close as the author pictures; but in metropolitan 
communities there are so many forms of social 
oppression, as well as of social uplift, that a man 
may be righteously indignant with the forms of 
oppression in which he does not happen to share, 
and unconscious that the customs he upholds and 
profits from are equally obnoxious to those 
whom he opposes and who, in their turn, are con- 
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tributing to the overthrow of his form of oppres- 
sion. A lawyer for an anti-social monopoly may 
honestly support a housing committee, while the 
slum owner, with equal sincerity, denounces the 
transit monopoly. An employer of sweated girl 
labor may sincerely condemn stock gambling, 
while the .chief contributor to the consumers’ 
league, which blisters.the employer for the star- 
vation wages he pays, may himself be a mis- 
creant who rigs the stock market and comes un- 
der the whip of the sweating employer. Possibly 
only the paid social workers maintain a pur- 
ity of purpose that, will stand analysis; though 
some cynics aver that there is no more charity 
or patriotism in working for a salary in the office 
of a charity organization society than in the 
office of the steel trust. “There is none good, 
no, not one.” 
JoHN MarrTIN, 


PENAL PHILOSOPHY . 
By GABRIEL TARDE. Translated by Rapelje Howell. 
Vol. VI_of the Modern Criminal Science Series. 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 581 pp. Price 
$5.00; by mail of THm SuRVEY $5.21. 

The social workers of this country owe a 
debt to the American Institute of Criminal Law 
and Criminology for making possible the pub- 
lication of the Criminal Science Series. Amer- 
icans are in general loath to acquire foreign lan- 
guages, even for reading and scientific purposes. 
The series embraces works of de Quiros, Lom- 
broso, Saleilles, Gross and Tarde, already pub- 
lished, and promises works of Ferri, Bonger, 
Garofalo, and Aschaffenburg. Putting it bluntly, 
there will no longer be the excuse of those who 
may admire American empirical criminology to 
the exclusion of foreign important thought that 
translations are not available. 

Tarde’s Penal Philosophy is particularly sym- 
pathetic, as the German phrase has it, for Amer- 
ican social workers interested in delinquency. 
He saw with remarkable clearness the social 
causes of crime, was. impatient with the dog- 
matic propositions of Lombroso’s criminal an- 
thropology, saw in imitation a strong factor in 
producing crime, and gave to the principle of 
opposition a considerable weight. The criminal 
must be studied as primarily a social, and not as 
an organic, individual. His Philosophie Penale 
discusses. at much length the problem of the 
freedom of the will, finding in man’s freedom 
to act according to his own nature, or, in other 
words, his social responsibility, the answer as 
to his relation to the criminal act. 

Naturally, the wealth of knowledge upon 
which Tarde bases his theses does not render 
his work the “last word” in criminology. The 
value of each volume of the Criminal Science 
Series for Americans lies not in the permanent 
defining of. the predominant causes of crime nor 
in the most effective methods of combatting 
crime or of dealing with the offender; the value 
lies in giving to American students the horizon 
in criminology that for a generation has been 
broadening in European countries. Abroad, the 
problems of freedom of the will and determin- 
ism, penal law and prison science have been 
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and are being debated tb an extent hardly imag- 

ined as yet by many of us who have most to 

do with delinquency. : 
ORLANDO F. Lewis. 


. WHAT THE OTHER CHILDREN DO 


By ELIZABETH GrRiprson. The Macmillan Co. 
Price $1.25; by mail of Top Survery $1.35. 


THE DIARY OF A FREE KINDERGARTEN 


ay LILEEN Harpy. Introduction by Karn .D. WIGGIN. 
oughton Mifflin Co. 175 pp. Price $1.00; by mail 
of TH SurveEy $1.08. 


166 pp. 


Using romance to familiarize young people 
with history has long been a device of the story 
writer. Here is a book that adopts a similar 
method (except that there is no love plot) to 
acquaint them with conditions in the congested 
parts of a great city. Two children who start 
out to spend six weeks with their cousins in 
Perthshire stop on the way at their Aunt Ma- 
tion’s settlement in Belchester>a part of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. While there they learn tnat 
scarlet fever has broken out in the home of their 
cousins and so they become marooned in the 
heart of the slums. From their vantage 
ground in the settlement they make voyages of 
discovery into the unknown regions around, 
learning many things, from how coal tickets are 
distributed to the poor to the inside workings 
of a school for the crippled. 

tak et 

Today there are ten free kindergartens in 
Great Britain, most of them depending on volun- 
tary contributions and living largely from hand 
to mouth. It is their aim to provide early and 
thorough care for the “slum children” in the 
cities. The Diary of a Free Kindergarten is an 
intimate story of the day-to-day hardships and 
triumphs of one such kindergarten in a dreary 
corner of Edinburgh, written by the woman who 
founded the kindergarten and whose life became 
its lke. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin writes in the introduc- 
tion: 

“Here is a modest, unpretentious record of the 
daily life of one Kindergartner, who is doing 
her little best to make the world a better place 
in which to live. I wish any word 
of mine might help to earn a little flood of gold- 
en sovereigns, and so this beautiful work be 
strengthened and developed. “The hope of the 
world lies in the children.’ ” AN aS Ie 
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LEADERS IN THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES 


U. S. Inspectep AND Passep. By Caroline Bartlett 
Crane. Pearson’s. The first of a series by the insti- 
gator and chief witness in the Congressional hearings 
of last year on the need for an investigation of the 
federal meat inspection service. Mrs. Crane’s article 
is designed to show simply and convincingly that our 
laws and law enforcement have through the treachery 
of officials of the Department of Agriculture become an 
asset to meat packers and a menace to meat eaters. 


Tun JEWISH INVASION oF AMERICA. By Burton K. Hend- 
rick. McClure’s. A study of what the Jewish immi- 
gration to the United States, the second greatest Jewish 
country in the world, has meant to the immigrants 
freed from the economic and political disabilities which 
beset them in Hurope. A successful minority has almost 
absorbed the clothing and theatrical business and has 
succeeded notably in many other industries. 


How THn Movins Wernp SaAveED. By Will Irwin. 
Metropolitan. The moving picture shows were going 
to destruction or leading young folks there; the only 
choice seemed to lie between suppression and _ volun- 
tary censorship. They chose the latter, and in this 
article Mr. Irwin shows how the National Board of 
Censorship does its work. 


WRECKS—WHY THny INCRBASE. 
American Magazine. 


WHEN THH ENGINEER Forcnts. By Charles Frederick 
Carter. Technical World Magazine. 


Tun TROJANS OF THH WRECK TRAIN. By Bailey Millard. 


RAILROAD REVOLUTION. By Charles Edward Russell. 
The latter two are in Pearson’s. 

Four contributions to a subject which has been 
occupying the public attention through the recent probe 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

The first tells the actual statistical causes of wrecks, 
which may be summed up in defective rails and _ defec- 
tive engineers, as well as the underlying reasons for the 
causes—overspeed and overstrain. ; 

The second tells of the efforts to perfect the auto- 
matic train stop, which bids fair to offset the element 
of human weakness in the engineer. Mr. Millard tells 
of the quiet rushing men who come after the wreck is 
over to save lives and money. Mr. Russell marshalls 
somewhat the same facts as Mr. Atwood to show that 
in his opinion no amount of regulation under a profit 
system of railroad running will solve the problem of 
railroad wrecks. His remedy is government ownership. 


By Albert W. Atwood. 
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T Hat “United States inspected and passed” 

on American meat sold outside the United 
States means much, but that “United States in- 
spected and passed”? on meat sold to us in the 
United States means something less than noth- 
ing, 1s the gist of the first of a series of four ar- 
ticles on our federal meat inspection by Caro- 
line Bartlett Crane. These articles will appear 
in the March, April, May and June issues of 
Pearson's Magazine. 

As long ago as 1903 Mrs. Crane induced the 
legislature of Michigan to pass a meat inspec- 
tion bill which she had drafted. In the follow- 
ing year she was invited to address the Inter- 
national Congress of Butchers, meeting at the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis, and it was only last 
year that she. was the instigator and chief 
witness at the hearing before the Congressional 
Committee which was considering an investiga- 
tion of the federal meat inspection service. 

In the first of these articles, as a result of her 
sanitary surveys of American cities, she de- 
clares that we pay $3,000,000 a year for a meat 
inspection service which enables the meat 
packers to sell to foreign trade and serve to us 
the leavings not accepted by the rest of the 
world. She charges that, contrary to the pub- 
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lished regulations, secret orders are issued by 
our government which require that diseased 


meat must not be certified for export, but allow 


it to be approved for home use. In support of 
her statement she quotes from an inspection 
service announcement of October 15, 1909: “In- 
spectors are directed in future not to certify 
for export edible organs such as livers which 
have been mutilated or from which portions 
have been removed.” 


Under this rule she asserts that though in 


England “United States inspected and passed” 
means the liver is whole, in America it means 
that a tumor or an abscess or a nest of flukes 
(worms by no means microscopic) may have 
been cut out. 

In her next article, it is announced, Mrs. 
Crane will discuss what she calls secret orders 
“which are carefully kept a secret from the 
American people.” 


* *K X 


CAS YHeDID! (DP aNOn” 
CHartus L, GREAVES in the Independent 


JESUS CHRIST is passing by,~ 

Throw thy cheerful casement high ; 
Haste, oh haste! bid Him abide 

This day with thee, the Crucified ! 


“Nay, nay, it is not He, 

No lambent glory do I see, 

No angels fill the throbbing air, 

No being passes, kingly, fair ; 

’Tis but a beggar in the throng, 

Who drags his shuffling feet along, 
All weazened, wrinkled, pale of face, 
He treads the street with weary pace.”’ 


Haste, oh haste! He comes again, 
Jesus walks the ways of men, 

Thy door throw open, open wide, 
And draw the heavenly Guest inside! 


“Nay, nay, no star I see, 

I hear no holy minstrelsy, 

No ringing shout, no kingly cry; 
’Tis but a child is passing by, 

All soiled and touseled, of the street, 
With hatless head and shoeless feet, 
Pushed, and jostled, giving place 
With timid tread and pitiful face.” 


Jesus Christ is passing by, 
He is coming, He is nigh, 
He is looking to your door, 
He may never pass you more! 


“Nay, nay, ye do but jest, 

For I see no holy Guest, 

No hosannas do hear, 
Proclaiming that the Lord is near; 
But I see a swarthy slave, 
Bending ’neath his burden graye, 
Numb and silent in his woe, 

Down the sultry roadway go.” 


Blind, blind! ye would not see, 
Jesus Christ came thrice to thee; 
Pray, that on some sad tomorrow 
He doth not despise thy sorrow, 
When thou tread’st the tearful way, 
That the Saviour trod today. 


/ * OK OK 


pics IS PIGS, BUT BABIES is the title that 
M. G. Franklin gives to her description, in 


a recent issue of the Technical World of the 


babies’ health contest at the last Iowa State Fair. 
Towa has long been the first state in the Union 
in the quantity and quality of her carefully nur- 
tured hogs. Since the state fair last August, 
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when- Mary L. Watts forced the babies on the 
attention of the state its citizens have begun to 
ask themselves the question: “If a hog is worth 
saving, why not a baby?” Not, only that, but 
Oregon, Missouri and. Colorado have, since the 
Iowa fair, held baby contests, and the work of 
baby saving is under way in all four states. 


THE New Year saw the launching of a new 
Socialist weekly, the New Review (150 
Nassau Street, New York), whose editor, Her- 
mann Simpson, formerly editor of the New York 
Call, is one of the foremost. students of Marx 
in America. The New Review responds to a 
distinct and recognized need for a Socialist peri- 
odical whose work shall be the education of 
party members, rather than agitation. 
The word education is interpreted by Mr. 
Simpson in its broadest sense. In an editorial 
in the first issue, he says: 


Socialist education cannot be confined to 
the study of certain books'or theories or 
modes of action. Our movement has long 

_ agd passed the stage of utopian construction, 
esoteric sectarianism, or secret conspiracy. 
It has broken through the bounds of local 
and national isolation. It has’now become 


synonymous with the world-wide struggles 


of the workers against the monopolists of 
the means of work and of life. It is as 
many-sided’ as are these struggles. Local 
and partial strikes, “general” strikes extend- 
ing.over entire localities or industries, par- 
ticipation in local and national elections, ef- 
forts for the introduction and extension of 
political- democracy and economic reform, 
public demonstrations and strikes en masse 
for the attainment of political objects, 
unions and co-operatives and Basel congress- 
es—all these forms of working class activity 
and struggle are now regarded by friend and 
foe as.a part of the general Socialist move- 
ment, the ultimate aim of which is the com- 
plete overthrow of the existing social order. 
A movement so comprehensive, so uni- 
versal, so Protean is not to be educated or 
taught or trained in accordance with the 
rules of the schoolroom, workshop, or bar- 
rack. An educational organ of this move- 
ment must not presume to impose upon the 
movement its own superior theories, irre- 
futable principles, and infallible dogmas. All 
it can do, all it can hope to do, is to impart 
correct information, to subject the multi- 
form manifestations of the movement, and 
of society in general, to a searching and 
fearless analysis, and to develop in its read- 
ers a spirit of free inquiry and criticism. 
But this does not imply that the New 
Review has no definite standpoint. . .. 
We have a coherent body of theory that has 
withstood triumphantly: all the assaults of 
the intellectual champions of capitalism, one 
that has stood the test of the most searching 
criticism—the criticism of actual fact... . 


TREND 
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It will be one of the principal tasks of the 
New Review to make known the achieve- 
ments of Marx and his successors to the So- 
cialists of America, so that we may attain 
to that fundamental unity of thought without 
which unity of action is impossible. 


* Kk OK 


G OVERNMENT is not, according to Albert 

Bushnell Hart, fundamentally a matter of 
law, but of the spirit of the men who make 
or influence the making of the laws. Among 
these he names the reformer whose influence has 


‘been apparent on American law for two hundred 


years. In his presidential address before the 
American Political Science Association he thus 
characterizes the reformer: 


Rarely he reaches office; usually he is a 
critic, often he is a crank. American gov- 
ernment owes a great debt to these self- 
designated counsels of new client-principles. 
What would the world be without these one- 
sided men, who by their public addresses, 
their books, their organizations push on the 
unpopular cause, which in due time shall 
capture the citadel and install itself sov- 
ereign? Take, for example, our sister Society 

. for Labor Legislation; how much it does to 
concentrate public interest and power on one 
of the greatest problems of civilization. The 
reformer brings to law making that breezy 
emotion, that appeal to sentiment, that in- 
cessant action, that faith in his fellow men, 
which is lost in the calmer decisions of the 
cabinet or the court-room. As Emerson 
puts it in his imperishable Politics “I have 
just been conversing with a man to whom 
no weight of adverse evidence will make it 
for a moment appear impossible, that thou- 
sands of human beings might exercise to- 
ward each other the grandest and simplest 
sentiments, as well as a knot of friends or 
a pair of lovers.” Government needs that 
spirit, that brotherhood, that intense, nar- 
row and immensely effective propaganda. ‘ 


* * 


SAYS Walter H. Page in his statement for 

1913 of “What the World’s Work is Try- 

ing to Do:” 

The first quality required to make a help- 
ful magazine is a balanced judgment, an 
intellectual inability to be drawn off into 
the advocacy of any fad or cure-all, or to 
allow one’s personal tastes and particular 
enthusiasms to dominate the whole periodi- 
cal—in a word, the refusal to become sen- 
sational. “Movements” are necessary and 
desirable in the free life of the United 
States; but the free life of the United 
States is a very complex thing, and no 
“movement” carries all salvation with it. 
Good judgment calls for the reporting of 
all sorts of good work but for very wary, 
acceptance of all men’s burning enthusiasms. 
Common sense is the most useful quality 
that you can get into an editorial office. 
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AMERICAN PAGEANTRY BOARD FORMED 


The American Pageantry Board was organ- 
ized recently in Boston after a two days’ con- 
ference under the auspices of the drama com- 
mittee of the Twentieth Century Club. William 
Chauncey Langdon of New York was chosen 
president; Lotta A. Clark of Boston, secretary; 
Howard H. Davenport of Somerville, Mass., 
treasurer. The distinctive thought of the con- 
ference was that in the pageant lies the hope of 
the discovery and development of the American 
note in music, art, and literature. The value 
of the pageant as a short cut to reach the people 
was emphasized. People from various parts of 
the country who are interested in pageants at- 
tended the conference. 


A SOCIAL WORKERS’ WHO’S WHO FOR NEW YORK 


Thirty-five hundred of the charitable, social 
and religious agencies of New York together 
with a limited number of those of the state and 
nation, are listed in the Twenty-Second annual 
Charities Directory, which has just been pub- 
lished by the Charity Organization Society of 
New York. It is a reference book for informa- 
tion regarding any department of philanthropic 
work. 

The directory includes agencies for the relief 
of children, immigrants, the unemployed, the 
aged and infirm, the sick, tubercular, incurable 
blind, deaf and dumb, crippled, insane or feeble- 
minded, and inebriates. The volume is not in 
any sense an endorsement of the organizations 
included but every one listed has been required 
to submit enough data in regard to its work 
to permit its general efficiency to be assumed. 

A name index of 8000 persons connected with 
the 3500 institutions, as officers, directors or 
secretaries, has been added this year. This list 
is a who’s who of social workers in New York. 


ON TAG DAYS 


Business men from the Board of Commerce of 
Detroit recently called upon Mayor Marx to 
protest against the large number of tag days 
which are held there each year. The committee 
took no ground regarding the scheme itself but 
objected to its utilization by an increasing num- 
ber of societies. 

This points out, according to Francis H. Mc- 
Lean, one of the difficulties connected with tag 
day schemes. So many think that they are easy 


to work up that organization after organization ° 


tries the plan. There are tag davs which, it is 
generally conceded, are managed in such a way 
as to obviate the serious evils. But such as these 
are not numerous, say those who have seen 
many fail, and the example set almost inevit- 
ably leads, they: declare, to the kind of situation 
which has arisen in Detroit. In Chicago tag 
days became so numerous that the mayor has 
refused to issue any more permits. 
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THE 


Three Gifts of Life 


A Girl’s Responsibility for Race Progress 
By 
NELLIE M. SMITH 


Lecturer for the American Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis 


With an Introduction by THOMAS DENISON WOOD, M. D., 
Professor of Physical Education, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University 


Its aim is constructive rather than destructive ; 
to give a higher interpretation of the meaning 


and purpose of life, a saner, more wholesome 
view of the every-day relations between the 
sexes, and a broader vision of the possibilities 
of advancement when both men and women 
work together for the good of the human race 
rather than the satisfaction of personal pleasure. 


Net, 50 cents. Postage, 6 cents extra. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 3 : NEW YORK 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


ND 


SOCIAL SOLUTIONS 


The tour last year under the leadership of Dr. E. E. 
Pratt was so successful that it will be repeated this year. _|| 


Denmark, Norway, Germany, France, Holland, 
Belgium, England, Scotland will be visited. 


The subjects to be studied are City Planning, Gar- 
den Cities, Labor Problems, Municipal Ownership, 


Social Insurance and many others. 
For full information, address 
DRIESESPAR Ta 
"225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Business Arrangements, 
Bureau of University Travel. 


= 


WORKERS WANTED 


HIGH CLASS Lady Field_ Secretary for noted 
Philanthropic Institution. Must produee_ results. 
Address 1091 Survny. 


WANTED—To peepee with a first class institu- 
tion band master and choir leader. This with a view 
to employing, permanently, the right man. 


Address 
C, No. 838 Oliver Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


; TRAINED nurse, stenographer, typist, student of so- 
cial conditions, desires work as secretary to philan- 
thropist or organization. Address 1093, Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
WANTED position as Matron in Institution, has 


years of practical experience. Best references. Ad- 
dress 1092, Survey. 


Surveys, Investigations, 


Social Research, Statistics 


LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR WORK 


PRATT & FLEMING 


225 Fifth Ave., New York 
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SOME BOOKS ON THE SOCIAL EVIL 


Selected lists prepared and recommended by the American Vigilance Association 


BOOKS CONTAINING RELIABLE INFORMATION 
ON CONDITIONS 


Addams, Jane. A new Conscience and an An- 
cient Evil, $1, postage 7c. 

Chicago Vice Commission Report, 50c, pos- 
tage 12c. 


Cocks, Orrin G. The Social Evil and Methods 
of Treatment, 25c, postage 4c. 


DeBecker, J. E. The Nightless City (Japan), 
$10 express. 

Dock lsavintavsle. 
$1.25, postage 8c. 


La Police des Moeurs (In 
Felix Alcan (Paris) 1907, $8.25 


Hygiene and Morality, 


ia wLOuis, 
French). 
express. 


Janney, Dr. O. Edward. White Slave Traffic | 
in America, 50c, postage 6c. 

Minneapolis Vice Commission Report, 35c 
postage 5c. 

Murphy, U. G. The Social Evil in Japan, 
$1, postage 4c. 

Roe, Clifford G. Panders and Their White 
Slaves, 50c, postage ‘9c. 

Sanger, Dr. W. W. History of Prostitution, 
$2, postage 21c. 

Seligman, Prof. E. R. A. The: Social Evil, 
$1.75, postage 14c. 

Vigilance. A monthly magazine published by 
the American Vigilance Association, $1 a 
year. 


’ 


Te a ee 
BOOKS ON SEX HYGIENE 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 
Hillis, Havelock, The Task of Social Hygiene, $2,50, 
postage 12e¢, ‘ 
Henderson, Charles R., Education with Reference to 
Sex, $1.50, postage 6c. 
Lyttleton, E., Training of the Young in Laws of Sex, 
$1.00, postage 5c. : 
Saleeby, Caleb W., 
$2.50, postage 15c. 


Saleeby, Caleb W., Woman and Womanhood, $2.50, 
postage 13c, 


Parenthood and Race Culture, 


SPECIAL WORK , 


Geddes & Thomson, The Byvolution of Sex, $1.50, 
postage 10c. 

Galbraith, Dr. Anna M., The Four Epochs of Woman's 
Life, a Study in Hygiene, $1.50, postage 10c. 

Hall, Winfield Scott, Reproduction and Sexual Hygiene, 
$1, postage 6c. 

Leighton, Dr. Gerald, Embryology, the Beginnings of 
Life, 20c, postage 3c. 

Morrow, Dr, Prince A., Social Diseases and Marriage, 
$3, postage 16c, 

Thomson, J. A. & Geddes, Problems of Sex, 50c., post- 
age 4c. ; 


SN EB IE EE FI ET ET YR 3 STE EEE BEER ESET FI TES TS 


METHODS OF TEACHING 


Morley, Margaret W., Flowers and. Their Friends, 50c., 
postage 8c. 

Morley, Margaret W., A Few Familiar Flowers, 60c., 
postage 9c. 

Morley, Margaret W., The Honey-Makers, $1.50, post- 
age 10c. 

Morley. Margaret W., Life and Love, $1.25, postage 9c, 

Morley, Margaret W., Renewal of Life, $1.25, post- 
age 10c. 


Morley, Margaret W., Seed Babies, 30c., postage 4c. 


FOR GIRLS 
Galbraith, Dr. Anna M., Four Epochs of Woman’s 


Life, $1.50, postage 10c. : r 

Latimer, Dr. Caroline W., Girl and Woman, $1.50, 
postage 11c. 

Lowry, Dr. Edith B., Herself, $1, postage 8c. 

Morley, Margaret W., Song of Life, $1.25, postage 
8c. 

Mosher, Dr. Eliza M., Health and Happiness, $1, post- 
age 10c. i ; fs 
Saleeby, Caleb W., Woman and Womanhood, $2.50, 

postage 13c. 

(There has recently been published a good book for 
girls under 18 years of age, The Three Gifts of Life, 
50 cents, postage, 6c.. By Nellie M. Smith. Miss 


Smith’s and Dr. Mosher’s books are the best of those 
mentioned for general use; the others should be used 
with caution.) 


Send order, accompanied by check, money-order or 2-cent stamps, to 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc., 


Morley, Margaret W., A Song of Life, $1.25, postage 
ce 


Society of Sanitary & Moral Prophylaxis, Instruction in 
the Physiology and Hygiene of Sex for Teachers, 
10c., postage 2c. 

Willson, Dr. Robert N., The American Boy and the So- 
cial Evil, $1, postage 6c. : 

Zenner, Dr. Philip, Education in Sexual Physiology 
and Hygiene, $1, postage 6c. 


FOR BOYS 


Hall, Winfield Scott, From Youth into Manhood (From 
11 to 15 yéars), 50c., postage 5e. 

Hall, Winfield Scott, Instead of Wild Oats (18 years 
and over), 25c., postage 2c. 

Hall, Winfield Scott, Life’s Beginnings (From 10 to 
14 years), 25c., postage 3c. 

Morley, Margaret, A Song of Life (for Young Men), 
$1.25, postage 8c. 

Society of Sanitary & Moral Prophylaxis, Health & 
Hygiene for College Students, 10c., postage 2c. 
Society of Sanitary & Moral Prophylaxis, The Young 

Man’s Problem, 10c., postage 2c. 
Willson, Dr. Robert N., American Boy and the Social 
Evil (College Students), $1, postage Gc. 
Willson, Dr. Robert N., Nobility. of Boyhood (High 
School Boys), 50c., postage 4c. 


105 East 22d Street NEW YORK 


_ DAVEY 
TREE EXPERTS 
SAVE 


THENATIONS TREES 


Leta ‘* 
“DAVEY 
EXPERT 
Examine 


JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 


COPYRIGHT (912 


This tree split apart because it had a weak 
crotch sucha disaster COULD HAVE BEEN 
prevented by a Davey Tree Expert. 


Davey Tree Experts are employed by the U.S. 
Government, by many of the states, by a large 
number of cities, and by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 

More than two-thirds of the trees in America have 
weak crotches and are liable to be split apart by the 
first high wind. Such trees are structurally weak — 
they are bound to split apart sooner or later. It may 
be five or ten years, or it might be only five orten days. 


The untrained eye can seldom detect a weak crotch— 
DAVEY EXPERTS are trained to detect them 


and to prevent disastrous splitting. 


We will gladly have one of our experts 
examine your trees without charge and 
report on their exact condition. 


Splitting branches are a source of danger to other trees, to build- 
ings and a constant menace tolife. It costs ten times as much to 
save a tree after splitting apart as it would to have saved that tree 
against splitting. 

If your trees need no attention, you want to know 
it; If they do need treatment, you ought to know 
it. Don’t employ unskilled labor, it is always expensive, Let 
us examine your trees now. Write for booklet W. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Kent, 0. 
BRANCH OFFICES 

225 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Harvester Bldg., Chicago, III. Harrison, 2666 

New Birks Bldg., Montreal, Can. Up Town, 6726 


M4 Merchants’ Exch. Bldg., SanFrancisco Telephone Connection 
\ Representatives Available Everywhere 


TELE PHONE 


Madison Square 9546 


| Examples of Industrial Education 


By FRANK MITCHELL LEAVITT 
Associate Professor of Industrial Education, University of Chicago | 
8vo, cloth, 330 pages, $1.25 


This volume deals with the problems of the movement to es- 
tablish appropriate and’ adequate training for future industrial 
workers. It discusses the significance of this movement in rela~ 
tion to existing social, economic, and educational conditions, and 
analyses the present-day demand made by the manufacturer, by 
organized labor, by the educator, and by the social worker. _ 
constructive plan is outlined on which this type of education might 
be organized by public schools and brought into vital relation with 
the present system. The work also contains descriptions and in- 
terpretations of existing examples of public industrial schools or 
classes which have been established in the United States during 


the past six or seven years. : 


British Social Politics 


By CARLTON HAYES 
Assistant Professor of History in Columbia University 
Just Published. 12mo, cloth, 580 pages, $1.75 


This volume deals with the revolution which has been accom- 
plished in Great Britain’s contemporary politics during the 
present ministry. Each important act effecting this change is 
treated in a special chapter, its historical setting explained, and 
extracts inserted from speeches in Parliament illustrative of the 
various arguments. Student, historian, social worker, practical 
economist, and citizen, concerned with the popular problems 
which face our own political democracy—these and college or 
university classes will find ** British Social Politics’ invaluable. 


Ginn and Company, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


“At the age of fifteen or 
thereabouts every boy 
should receive from his 
father or his mother a 


Plain Facts 
copy of ‘PLAIN FACTS 
ON SEX HYGIENE.” 


on Sex 
Delineator, May, 1912.¥eee H te 
At any age you should ygiene 


know the conditions as 
they exist. 


Plain Facts on Sex Hygiene 
By WILLIAM LEE HOWARD 


Tells you straight from the shoulder just what the 
social evil means to every man, woman and child, the 
dangers that follow in its treacherous course, and how 
you can guard the innocent against it. 


By the same author 


FACTS FOR THE MARRIED — 
CONFIDENTIAL CHATS WITH BOYS 
CONFIDENTIAL CHATS WITH GIRLS 
Books written by a leading authority, presenting the sex infor- 
mation tequired by those addressed. The facts are given simply, 
directly, without mincing matters. The ‘* Confidential Chats" 
have been adopted as text and reference books in leading schools 


throughout the country. The four volumes are a library that will 
proye constantly useful in the home. 


$1.00 each postpaid. Set of four $4.00. 
Descriptive circulars and digest of contents sent on request. 


EDWARD J. CLODE 
156 Fifth Avenue New York 


TYRRDL PRINT, NHW YORK. 


